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What They Say 


From Mr. Pulitzer— 

“I always look forward to the receipt of your 
remarkably complete magazine and read it with 
the utmost interest. I congratulate you upon its 
high merits.”—Ralph Pulitzer, Editor, The New 
York World. 


Mr. Ruckstull Sees Bias— 

“T cannot persuade myself to renew my sub- 
scription to THe Art Dicest, because I have 
three grievances against it. 

“First, your pronounced protagonizing of ‘Mod- 
ernistic’ art, which art I abhor, as you aught to 
know, since you, no doubt, followed, more or 
less closely, The Art World, of which I was the 
editor from first to last, during which I flayed 
this ‘curse of Modernistic art,’ as Saint Gaudens— 
the elder—dubbed it, and who felt differently 
about it than does his aberrated son, Homer, who 
seems to find a real joy through inflicting on the 
American public the art trash his father unspar- 
ingly condemned. 

“Second, your failing to manifest your power 
of making a discrimination between rational art 
and ‘academic’ art, though the distinction between 
the two kinds of art ought to be patent. ‘Les 
Fauves’ (the wild beasts), as they dubbed them- 
selves, of Paris, were fully aware of the dis- 
tinction but, for ignoble ends, ridiculed to the 
gutter the noblest art France has produced: by 
degrading the word ‘academic’ from a term of 
honor to one of blasphemy. You should know 
that, and should be too apprehensive of future 
ridicule to ever use it in your Dicest, except 
to designate a students ‘academic study,’ never 
to use it to characterize a truly rational, serious 
work of art simply because, in its composition 
and execution, the artist did not forget the eternal 
laws underlying all art, that has endured, from 
Phidias down the ages. 

“Of course, you may reply that you are con- 
ducting a news digest only and not making ‘pro- 
paganda’ for either the irrational or rational art 
circles. But—you know as well as I do, that 
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news can be so colored, with Jesuitical cunning, 
that the ‘influenced’ person will never suspect 
that he has been Satanically manipulated, above 
all if he is a mere money-laden moron. 

“Not that I am accusing you of deliberately 
helping along the triumph of the ‘Modernistic’ 
Bolsheviks in the world of art. 

“You are either a leader or a cart-wheel fol- 
lower. Your role, it seems to me, is: to let 
The — — help the dealers in ‘Modernistic’ 
art unload their European neurotic rot on our poor 
morons, and for you to lean over, as far as you 
can, consistent with financial success, towards 
hastening the certain return of sanity in art. 
You will gain by it. 

“Of course—do not bark at ‘Modernistic’ art 
but: begin by gently chanting the enduring qual- 
ities of rational art. Drive the band wagon— 
don’t follow it! 

“TI came back from Paris a few weeks ago. 
While there I learned that the French—the orig- 
inators of ‘Modernistic’ art—are tired and sick 
of all phases of the craze, and that a return to 
a sane, rational art-ideal is now under way, and 
that, when this movement reaches its apogee, 
vour Cezannes, Van Goghs, Derains, Matisses, 
Gauguins, and all the other neurotics and lunatics 
and charlatans, in the ‘Modernistic’ fold, will be 
relegated to the art morgue. Verbum sat! 

“Third, you do not pay enough attention to 
American art in your art information, above all 
to that art which, ten vears from now, will be 
rated so high that the dealers in, and producers 
of ‘Modernistic’ art will rub their eyes: when 
they see good rational pictu~ 3 again sold for five 
and six figures, and the few 1001 museum directors, 
who have harbored this ‘Modernistic’ art junk, 
will be forced to sweep it into the discard. 
For—‘you can’t fool all the people all the time!’ 
as these poor art dealers will find out.”—F, W. 
Ruckstull, New York. 

{Tue Art Dicest, though sorry to have its 
good faith questioned, sympathizes with the at- 
titude of Mr. Ruckstull, who shares with Charles 
Vezin the honor of protagonizing Rationalism in 
art. In the eternal flux of art styles and art 
methods, the Conservative is entitled to as much 
honor as the Radical, for the victory in the long 
run is half his. Therefore, THe Art Dicest un- 
derstands and excuses him when Mr. Ruck- 
stull advises it to “lean over, as far as you can, 
consistent with financial success, toward hastening 
the certain return of sanity in art.” If Tue Arr 
Dicrst /Jeaned in anv’ direction whatsover it would 
be dishonest—it would break faith with its readers. 
Its editors scrutinize, for each issue, a stack of 
American and foreign newspapers and periodicals 
nearlv four feet high. If, in its role of “digest,” 
it failed to reflect the news and opinion in them, 
it would not only be dishonest but it would 
cease to have a reason for existence—unless it 
joined those art periodicals that seek a living 
anvwhere thev can find it. When the pendulum 
swings toward Conservatism Mr. Ruckstull will 
join with Mr. Vezin (who is one of THe Art 
Dicrst’s most beloved friends) in rejoicing in 
Tue Art Dicest’s stubbornness in not “leaning.” 
Tue Art Dicrst will be alive then—for nothing 
can kill it as long as it is honest]. 
From Another Conservative— 

“T like the magazine very much. 
exploiting of the 
really not an art. 


I deplore the 
so-called modern art. It is 
Most of it has not the merit of 
heauty, of cleverness or seriousness—let alone 
‘art.’ How the Corcoran and Carnegie juries can 
award prizes to the things reproduced in Tur 
Art Dicest is simply incomprehensible.. My sug- 
gestion: Do what you can to educate to high 
standards. Continue to be frank. It is quality 
that causes new magazines to flourish—and forces 
the older conservatives to pull out of the rut. 
Art needs it as much as music. I wish you well.” 
—Bertus Pieterz, Boston, 
Sees Breadth of View— 

“T like the policy of inclusion as fostered by 
Tue Art Dicest. This is the spirit of art, 
which knows no boundaries, and, on the other 
hand, this policy will not interfere with the sur- 
vival of the fittest.”—Charles C. Svendsen, Cin- 
cinnati, 

From a State Official— 

“Tue Art Dicrest has been coming to my desk 
for a year. I find it not only most interesting 
reading but it contains items and information 
which I never see anywhere else. It is alive and 
up-to-date. I am glad to enclose my check in 
payment for a four years’ subscription.”—Bertha 
R. Palmer, Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction, Bismarck, N. D. 
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No Flatterer 


“Self Portrait,’ by Bertram Hartman. 


Bertram Hartman won his fame with 
what might be called “processional land- 
scapes.” There was a procession of trees 
in the background, one by one, with lots 
of space between. Then a procession of 
deer escorted by gladsome maidens who 
trod ever so lightly on the springy sod. In 
the foreground daisies and buttercups nodded 
to daffodils, while in the poplars a thrush 
sang Grieg’s “Morning” to a linnet that 
responded with Macdowell’s “Wild Rose.” 

And now Hartman apparently has turned 
modernist. 

The other day he sent THE Art DicEst 
a photograph of a “Self Portrait” to be 
included in his exhibition now being he'd 
at the Montross Gallery, New York. THE 
Art Dicest in a letter twitted him, taunted 
him, tried to get him mad. This is what 
he wrote back: 

“The little deer in the idyllic landscapes 
have marched right out of the picture, 
thank God, and have been reharnessed by 





all the little modernistic decorators. Paint- 
ing is a matter of life and continual living 
it, and not a lot of ideas to be put on can- 
vas in between times when one is not doing 
commercial work, period decoration, batik, 
etc, to suit somebody’s excellent taste. 

“My self portrait is hated—by some de- 
tested. A painter from Paris said, ‘Hart- 
man, that’s your best painting; who is it?’ 
Relatives all hate it. ‘You must be crazy; 
you certain'y did not flatter yourself?’ A 
Prominent art dealer has been chuckling 
ever since he saw it.” 

The catalogue contains some idyllic titles, 
such as “Flower Garden by the Sea” and 
“Canterbury Bells,” but there are also 
Studio Jungle,” “Indoor Landscape” and 
“Fog Outside.” 





Tue Arr Dicest on trial for your friend, 
6 months for $1.00. 





“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” Will Be Popular 





“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’ by Malvin Gray Johnson. 


In the opinion of THe Art Dicest, which 
has no views on art save those that go to 
establish editorial judgment relative to im- 
portance and readability, the most important 
event in the art wor'd in, the last fortnight, 
or even in a longer time, was the appear- 
ance of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” by 
the negro artist, Malvin Gray Johnson, of 
New York, which was awarded the special 
prize of $250 at the exhibition of work by 
Negroes at International House, 500 River- 
side Drive, New York, sponsored by the 
Harmon Foundation. 

This painting, with its group of old p!an- 
tation Negroes, beholding their vision in the 
sky, is on as mystic and spiritual a plane 
as one of the master works of Albert P. 
Ryder. If the artist is fortunate in obtain- 
ing a publisher, color reproductions will be 
sold by the hundreds of thousands. The 


, country, through the radio, has come to love 
| the Negro spirituals. Mr. Johnson’s theme 
rivals in its appeal the other immortal Negro 
fotk-song, “Nobody Knows de Trouble I’se 
Seen.” Art has everything to gain through 
the dissemination of “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” for it is worthy of the h‘ghest 
traditions of American painting. If it 
achieves popularity, and enters American 
homes, it will go far in placing popular 
taste on a higher level. 

In speaking of his picture Mr. Johnson, 
who is 32 years old, said: “I have tried 
to show the escape of emotions which the 
plantation slaves felt after being held down 
all day by the grind of labor and the 
consciousness of being bound. Set free 
from their tasks by the end of the day and 
the darkness, they have gone from their 
cabin to the river’s edge and are calling 
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“Octoroon Girl,” Archibald J. Motley, Jr. 


upon their God for the freedom for which 
they long.” 

The picture was painted entirely with the 
palette knife. Mr. Johnson recent:y com- 
pleted his course at the National Academy 
of Design. It may be mentioned that the 
jury, unanimous in its decision, was com- 
posed of Wayman Adams, Charles A. Cur- 
ran, Karl Illava, and Arthur Lee. 


The main fine arts award of the Harmon 
Foundation, that of a gold medal and $400, 
went to Archibald J. Motley, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, for “Octoroon Girl,” which is here- 
with reproduced, and the bronze medal and 
$100 went to May Howard Jackson, of 
Washington, D. C., for a sculpture. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Motley’s “one man” 
show last Spring caused most favorable 
comments from the New York critics, and 
that among the purchasers of his work 
was Mr. Ralph Putitzer, publisher of the 
World. In this last connection it is inter- 
esting to note that another exhibitor is Al- 
bert Alexander Smith, son of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
chauffeur at Manhasset, L. I., who is now 
studying abroad. 

Palmer C. Hayden, the Greenwich Village 
window washer and odd-job man, who re- 
ceived the Foundation’s go!ld medal and 
award in 1926 and has since been working 
in Europe, has sent two paintings in deli- 
cate shades of blue. “The Schooners” and 
“St. Servan.” 

Altogether there are 91 works in the 
exhibition, the product of 31 Negro artists 
from all parts of the county. 





British Art in Jugoslavia 

The enterprise known as “British Artists’ 
Exhibitions,” whose funds are provided by 
Sir Joseph Duveen, sent a collection of con- 
temporary English art to Jugoslavia, where 
it was shown at Lyublyana, the chief town 
of. Slovenia, and afterwards at Zagreb, the 
chief town of Croatia. A British “cultural 
three weeks” was held in connection with 
the latter exhibition. 





The Hoover Procession Begins 

The presidential portrait procession has 
begun. Tade Stryka, 40-year old son of 
Jan Stryka, Polish historical painter, has, 
according to announcement, been commis- 
sioned to paint Mr. Hoover. He is now 
displaying his works at the Edouard Jonas 
Galleries, New York, At the age of 14 
he painted Tolstoy's portrait. 





It has not been stated in any of the press 
matter, or even in the illustrated volume, 
“The Art of Martin and George Baer,” 
whether George Baer and Martin Baer are 
twin brothers or not. THe Art Dicest 
reproduced George Baer’s “The Bread 
Vender” in the Ist December number, as 
one of. the worth-while paintings acquired 
by the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre from 
the Newhouse Galleries. Herewith, in all 
justice, it presents Martin Baer’s “La Danse 
Arabe,” which is included in a monumental 
exhibition of the paintings resulting from 
the second North African tour of the two 
brothers now being held at the Newhouse 
Galleries, New York. 

It is with the mellowest of sentiments 
that “La Danse Arabe” is reproduced. It 
is a new thing—vintage of 1928—and very 
modern, but what memories it evokes! The 
mauve age of the 90’s, the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago, “Little 
Egypt,” and the whining tones of the Nautch 
Dance. Shades of Jurgen and twilight of 
Poictesme !—what an awful thing for either 
a lance-tilting pawn-broker or an art critic 
to be growing old! 

These Baers, to quote C. J. Bulliet in his 
introduction to “The Art of Martin Baer 
and George Baer,” have “evolved something 
that is recognized in France and America 
as distinctinvely ‘Baer.’ It is easy to trace 
their idols and enthusiasms—Cézanne, El 
Greco, Cranach, and more lately, Kokoschka. 
Traces of them all can be discovered in 
their canvases.” 

To quote the art editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post further, “these two Chicago 
young men have caught the international 
spirit—the spirit that makes contemporary 
Parisian art the brilliant manifestation of 
world achievement,” 

Mr. Bulliet recounts how the father, Leo- 
pold Baer, had faith in them and sent them 
to study in “the best ateliers of Munich 
and Paris,’ and later enabled them to 
“plunge into the outskirts of the Sahara 
desert in North Africa,” where they pro- 
duced paintings that met such a ready sale 
that “with the proceeds they went back. 

The brothers found the Algerians 


“Not One Before the Other,” Said Shaxper 





“La Danse Arabe,’ by Martin Baer. 


as much to their artistic liking as Gauguin 
found the Tahitians.” 

“The Baers,” continues Mr. Bulliet, “are 
remarkable in their artistic twinship. Con- 
stantly together, they react on each other, 
and their paintings show twin progress. 
They resemble, in this respect, those lit- 
erary brothers, the Goncourts.” 

Mr. Bulliet’s aptness at literary reference 
is stimulating. 

“The clock hath strucken one upon the 
bell: my mistress made it two upon my 
cheek,” said the Dromio of Ephesus when 
he popped upon the stage in Shakespeare's 
“The Comedy of Errors;” and henceforth 
the only way the audience could tell him 
from the Dromio of Syracuse was from 
the smudge of pot-black with which Blow- 
sabella had decorated his face. Apparently 
ther: was no Blowsabella in North Africa, 
and the art lover has to search for the 
Baer signature in the corner of the picture 
to tell whether George or Martin painted it 





An Epstein Triumph 


As an embellishment for its cover this 
issue THE Art DiceEst presents one of Mr. 
Jacob Epstein’s most volcanic bronzes, his 
bust portrait of Mrs. Godfrey Phillips, 
which Mr. A. F. Anderson has presented 
to the National Gallery, in London. Who- 
ever does not dislike it so much that he 
destroys it, will, if he leaves it lying around, 
be haunted by its vitality. And if Mr. Ep- 
stein, [leaving all aesthetic arguments out 
of the case], can stir hatred on one side 
and obtain enthusiastic champions on the 
other, he is entitled to first page position 
in a magazine that is unbiased and unprej- 
udiced. 

The Epstein exhibition of drawings ar- 
ranged by Mr. Godfrey Phillips in Duke 
street holds the record for pecuniary suc- 
cess in London so far this season, for, out 
of a total of 75 drawings exhibited, 80 
were sold! The discrepancy comes from 
the fact that:the sculptor had reserved five 
drawings of the series for himself, but 
when all those in the exhibition had found 
owners, and certain collectors were unpro- 





vided, Mr. Phillips induced him to part 
with his private selections. 

All of the 80 were nude drawings, made 
from a white woman, a Hindoo girl and 
a negress. All of them were of the same 
size, but their quality varied. Drawn with 
a supple, sensual line, in which much of 
their charm lies, they revealed, according 
to the critics, an unexpected side of Mr. 
Epstein’s art, which, would he persevere in 
that direction, might bring something like 
a renovation of his art. 





Lost for 101 Years 

Both Dr. Wilhelm von Bode and Dr. Lud- 
wig Burchard have authenticated “David 
Fighting the Bears” as a work by Rubens, 
which was sold at the Altimira auction m 
1827 and then disappeared, now to crop Up 
at the dispersal, in February, of the collec- 
tion of the Berlin firm of Leo Griinpeter. 


The work was one of those taken by Rubens . 


to the Spanish court in 1614. 

The picture had been regarded by Rubens 
authorities as lost. Herr Griinpeter declines 
to tell where he obtained it. Dr. von Bode 
considers that the figure of David was 


painted by Rubens, the animals by Snyders. 
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A Tariff on Art? 


The American Artists Professional League, 
which was organized last spring to fight the 
economic battles of the artists, seems to be 
out for a protective tariff on the products cf 
foreign painters, sculptors and etchers. The 
League has sent out a questionnaire to its 

members, to get their views in the 
matter, but a statement which accompanied 
the invitation constitutes a vigorous plea for 
a protective tariff and seems to leave no douvt 
as to where the executive committee stands 
on the subject. This executive committee is 
composed of F. Ballard Williams, chairman ; 
H. Hobart Nichols, vice-chairman; Wilford 
S. Conrow, secretary; Guy C. Wiggins, 
treasurer ; Bruce Crane, W. Granville Smith, 
Gardner Symons. 

It is not likely that the League will march 
down to Washington demanding a protective 
tariff on the works of foreign artists without 
being opposed by those in the art world who 
will hold otherwise. Since the subject is so 
important, and is likely to arouse much feel- 
ing, THe Art DicEest quotes in full the 
statement sent to its membership by the 
American Artists Professional League, 
whose address is 27 West 67th St., New 
York: 

"Some thirty-five years ago a representa- 
tive number of artists foregathered in Wash- 
ington for the express purpose of having the 
existing duty on works of art removed. It 
was an impressive occasion. There was an 
important exhibition arranged; congressmen 
and senators were invited to see it. Com- 
mittees of artists conferred with congress- 
ional committees, and Congress, impressed 
with the lofty ideals of the artists, who un- 
selfishly demanded that art should be as free 
as the air we breathe, who deliberately re- 
nounced the protection that the existing tariff 
afforded them, solemnly petitioned Congress 
to remove the tariff and give free entry to all 
works of art. It was so ordered; idealism 
triumphed and the duty was removed. 

“Since that distant day great changes have 
occurred. The number of artists of note has 
increased from a mere score or so to thou- 
sands. Art schools have multiplied in like 
proportion. We no longer need to go to 
Europe for our education. America from a 
negligible position in the art world, has be- 
come inferior to none and in some fields the 
leader—all this in spite of and not because of 
free art. At present the American is work- 
ing under a great handicap. He stands al- 
most alone in a nation whose industries and 
professions have become prosperous through 
the principle of protection. This handicap 
has become so acute and the unfairness of 
the artists’ position is so manifest that the 
American Artists Professional League wishes 
to ascertain the opinion of its members on 
the subject. It desires to receive an answer 
to the question ‘Is it desirable to have a pro- 
tective duty on works of art?’ 

“In putting this question up to its mem- 
bers the league calls attention to the follow- 
ing facts: Firstly, it seems to be clearly a 
question between idealism and practicality. 
The former needs no comment, but the latter 
should be briefly analyzed. 

‘Because of the great difference in living 
conditions the European artist can and does 
Produce his work at a far less expense than 
1S possible for the American artist. Studios, 
colors, canvas, all materials with which the 
artist deals ; food, clothes, in fact all necessi- 
ties, are obtainable in Europe at a cost of 
from 100 to 1,000 per cent. less than in 
America. The European artist-painter, for 





instance, will pay the equivalent of say 60 } 





Obtains Original Sketch of a Lost Hals 





“The Kettle-Drum Player.” 


The original sketch for that jolly and 
typical subject by Frans Hals, “The Kettle- 
Drum Player,” has just been acquired by a 
Detroit co‘lector, William J. McAneeny. It 
was recently brought to this country by the 
Reinhardt Galleries, of New York. 

The picture is well known through five 
or six versions that emanated from the 
Hals studio, the work of his pupils, and 
from more than a dozen old copies, but not 
until last year did the Hals authorities come 
upon a work painted by the master himself. 
Then this sketch, which has been owned 
in Vienna, turned up. 
12 inches wide and 15% inches high, and 
Dr. von Bode, Dr. de Groot and Dr. Valen- 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It is on a panel, only | 


Original Sketch by Frans Hals. 


tiner agree that it is solely the work of 
Frans Hals. They also agree that there 
must have been at one time a life size 
painting from the master’s hand, from which 
the studio repticas were produced. 

Dr. Valentiner wrote: “The execution is 
so brilliant, the individual characterization 
so convincing and the color so glowing and 
fresh that on studying the actual painting 
all doubts concerning its authorship are 
stilled.”” 

The work was painted in 1623. It is be- 
lieved that Hals’ own children, whose ages 
at that time correspond with the appear- 


| ance of the youngsters in the group, were 


his models. 





cents for a tube of cadmium, whereas the | 


American must pay $2.40 for the same color. 
While art is free, there is a large duty on 
paints. 
merchandising his work is that the American 
art dealer says that he cannot afford to sell 
the work of American artists, and the reason 
is obvious. 

“The dealer can now purchase pictures in 


answer on the enclosed postal, mailing it 


| promptly.” 


The result of this when it comes to | 


THe Art Dicest has asked the League 
whether, before the members vote finally on 


| the question of whether or not to petition 


Europe for a small figure because of the | 


conditions noted above, and sell them in 
per cent. 


per cent. 
understood. He is not in business for his 
health. 

“The tariff is coming up for revision in 
Congress and the executive committee of the 
League hopes that its members will give 
thought to the subject and will make their 


His profit in selling the work of | 
American artists is limited to 25 to 331-3 | 
His position is clear and easily | 


Congress, the opposition will have a chance 
to present its arguments to them. 





Suggests the Hiring of Pictures 
In an address at the Royal Institution, 


| London, “The Gulf Betw Paint 
America with a profit of from 500 to 1,000 | ae. a vals ewes. Fees ae 


Public,” Mr. Walter Bayes, head of the 
Westminster School of Art, suggested that 
artists, in order to bridge the gulf, should 
hire pictures out at one-tenth of their price 
per annum. He thought borrowers would 
probably first take bad pictures, but that they 
would progressively each year hire better 
ones and come into real touch with the finest 
in art. 
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Bringing “the American Scene” from Paris 





“Cows in a Stall,” by Paul Berlin (1928). 


“You can see a cow any day, but you 


can’t see a Paul Burlin cow,” somebody | 


might say at the artists’ exhibition at the 
De Hauke Galleries, New York. 
who wants to?” someone else might answer, 
and then you’d know how the two stood 
on the subject of modern art. 

Burlin, born in New York in 1886, was 
sent to school in England, became an artist 
at just the time that artists began one of 
those periodical spells of questicning them- 
selves, and secluded himse‘f in the South- 
west in order to work out certain prob'ems 
that bothered him. He reached the solution 
in his own way, among the Indians and the 
waste places, and incidentally collected ab- 
original music, the earthliness and the 
rhythm of which haunted him. He was 


“Well, | 


| Both 


a pioneer of the Southwest's art colonies, 
for he preceded Henri, Sloan, Sterne and 
the others. 

So it will be seen that Burlin ought to 
know. what cattle look like, and horses, too. 
are favorite subjects with him. If 
he exaggerates,—wel!, let the radicals and 
the conservatives fight it out. 

In 1921 Burlin went to Paris and took 


| an active place in the interna‘iona! art colony. 
| His more mature work, the resu‘t of this 


»ssociaticn, may be seen at De Hauke’s, a 
firm which heretofore has shown almost 
exclusively the work of Frenchmen. The 


| gallery in its announcement points out that 


the artist, though he may have been affected 
by his Paris associations, is still “the youth 
of skyscrapers and the strong young man of 
the Southwest.” 





Honor for Dossena 


Signor Dossena, the Italian who made the 
imitation antique sculptures with which cer- 
tain disreputable art firms fooled American 
museums and private collectors, seems about 
to come into his own. He has just won a 
competition with a design for a monument 
at Cremona honoring Italian soldiers fallen 
in the European war, and Austrian and 
Hungarian soldiers who died in prison at 
Cremona. 

The design is said to be very beautiful. 
A group of three women, symbolizing the 
mothers of the three nations, linked together 
in common grief, stand on the steps between 
small altars upon which burn the flames of 
remembrance. A funeral urn in classic style 
dominates the composition. 

Museum officials in America, when they 
found that Dossena was the author of the 
disputed antiques, paid a high compliment 
to him as an artist. 

A. P. Laurie, British expert, in writing of 
the Dossena case in the London Times, sug- 
gests ‘if borings be made into marbles 
chemical analysis will indicate their age. 
Centuries old carvings will reveal that sul- 
phur gases in the air have converted the 
carbonate of lime into sulphate of lime, 
which runs as high as 4 per cent. just under 
the surface, but disappears at the depth of 
two or three inches. Another correspondent 
suggests that fakers would soon find how 
to work the chemical change in a week or so. 





A Tired Statue 


True to tradition, the equestrian statue of 
the great Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
which has been standing in all sorts of 
weather for upwards of 1,500 years, and was 
removed to Capitoline Hill in 1538 at the 
suggestion of Michelangelo, has been wig- 
gling his toes again. The right heel of the 
old philosopher has become fully four inches 
lower than the left heel, and he seems to 
have attempted again to get out of the stir- 
rups. . The experts (and a commission has 
just been appointed to see to the matter) 
merely say that the figure astride the horse 
has tipped its equilibrium. 

It is by no means the first time the old 
ruler on his marble’ charger has become 
restless of sentry duty, and every time there 
is a commotion. It is the statue that is most 
admired by the Romans, and its loss would 
be regarded as a greater catastrophe than a 
new barbarian invasion. 

Every now and then in the course of the 
last few centuries the Romans have had 
cause for alarm. Sometimes the emperor 
would appear in the morning leaning for- 
ward a few inches, as if about to get off his 
steed in disgust. At others it seemed that 
he had loosened his feet from the stirrups, 
and had tried to steal away quietly at night 
and go to sleep with some of the other 
famous old Romans in a tomb on the Appian 
Way. Remedies were always applied, and 
on the last occasion, some eighty years ago, 
lead was poured into the heels and feet so 
as to steady the statue’s equilibrium. 





Whence the Germs? 





“Evening, Perugia,’ Rowena Meeks Abdy, 


A few years ago a beautiful volume was 
produced in San Francisco to present in 
color a score or more of Rowena Meeks 
Abdy’s water colors of California, some 
of them quaint views of beloved spots in 
the city by the Go!den Gate, and others 
colorful and charming representations of 
the old missions and other historic land- 
marks of the state. Though brilliant, these 
paintings were precise and academic. And 
now— 

Mrs. Abdy has turned modernist. 

Did San Francisco, center of American 
radica‘ism, do it, or did a trip to Europe? 
Who shall tell? Apparently when Mrs. 
Abdy started for Italy she was all right. 
Did she get the germs at home, and was 
there a process of slow incubation, or did 
she encounter them in Europe and was the 
infection rapid? 

Not long ago the Galerie Beaux Arts 
held its members’ exhibition. Most of the 
members, be it said, are radicals, but there 
is good fellowship. “Evening in Perugia” 
was given the center of a wall, and the 
members, on the opening night, gasped. 
Here was simplification, stylization, signifi- 
cant form, and—Mrs. Abdy’s signature. 

Florence Wieben Lehre in the Oak‘and 
Tribune said: “Mrs. Abdy frankly tells the 
public for the first time that she _ believes 
in the modern art movement. ‘Evening, 
Perugia’ is a declaration of allegiance to 
the new faith. The artist refuses, so far, 
to disregard certain niceties of color, sur- 
faces and representation from her former 
incarnation. But she adopts all else that 
may give the appearance of modernism.” 





Terry Portraits Given to England 

Two portraits of Dame Ellen Terry, one 
by her first husband, G.:F. Watts, portraying 
her at 17, and the other an oil monochrome 
by J. S. Sargent showing her as Lady Mac- 
beth, were bought at Christie’s and presented 
by the anonymous purchaser to the National 
Portrait Gallery. 





Barnard Honors His Parents 
George Grey Barnard has placed a statue 
in honor of his father and mother in the 
cemetery at Madison, Ind., where for #0 
years Dr. Joseph Barnard was pastor of 





the Second Presbyterian Church. 
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Havemeyer Bequest 
Fifty years ago Louisine Elder, a New 


York girl of 23, passed by a picture gallery 


in Paris and saw a Degas pastel. It fasci- 
nated her, and she returned several times and 
flattened her nose against the glass. She 
talked to an acquaintance, Mary Cassatt, a 
young artist, about it, and through her 
hought it. Edgar Degas graciously thanked 
Mary Cassatt, for he was in dire need of 
the money. Miss Elder brought the picture 
to America, the first Degas to come to the 
country. 

Five years later she was married to Henry 
0. Havemeyer, who was destined to dominate 
the American sugar industry. She made an 
art collector of him, and their flair for paint- 
ings offered one of the great pleasures of 
their lives. They gathered a collection 
that was a splendid monument to their con- 
noisseurship, and that was worth millions,— 
their six Rembrandts alone would bring a 
colossal sum in the auction room. 





Mr. Havemeyer died in 1907, leaving an 
estate valued at more than $17,000,000. His 
widow turned to woman’s suffrage, and was 
one of those who carried the movement 
through to victory; she spent three days in 


ture of Woodrow Wilson in 1919. Also, she 


eral pictures to the Havemeyer collection. 

She died on Jan. 6, and when her will was 
filed on Jan. 15 it was found that she had 
left the entire Havemeyer art collection to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


When Mrs. Havemeyer made her will in 
1917 she did not intend to leave her art to 
the public. She bequeathed her entire estate 
in equal parts to her three children, and this 
meant that the executors probably would 
have dispersed the collection. But in a codi- 
cil dated 1919 she established the H. O. 


husband, and left it to the Metropolitan 
Museum, designating the works that should 
comprise it, including four Rembrandts. 
Three years later she added more treasures, 
including two other Rembrandts, and three 
months afterwards, in a third codicil, she 
withdrew all the rest of her art from her 
children and made it a part of the museum 
bequest. 
Among the old masters, besides the six 
Rembrandts, there is a Clouet, “Portrait of 
a Man;” a Bronzino, “Duke of Urbino;” a 
Cranach, “Man with a Rosary;” two El 
Grecos, including the great landscape, “View 
of Toledo ;” five Goyas, including the large 
Las Majas au Balcon;” a pair of Hals por- 
traits ; Pieter De Hoogh’s “Interior ;” Ingres’ 
Napoleon’s Cousin;” Fra Lippo Lippi’s 
ionna and Child and Saint ;” Antonello 
da Messina’s “Portrait of a Man;” two 
Rubens subjects, “Polish King” and “St. 
Cecelia ;” Andrea Del Sarto’s “Madonna and 
bo and Saints ;” and four works by Vero- 


Of later masters there are four examples 
- ne, four by Mary Cassatt, one by 
s des Chavannes, fifteen by Courbet, 
four by Corot, eighteen by Degas, eight by 
Manet, one by Millet, ten by Monet, one by 
0, and one by Renoir. 
sculptures include Donatello’s “Ma- 
donna and Child;” Nino da Fiesole’s “Ma- 
donna and Child” and “Madonna and Child 
with Angels;” Desiderio da Settignano’s 
na and Child;” six Gothic marbles, 
Chinese marbles and a Greco-Roman 
marble, “The Dying Alexander.” 





Havemeyer Collection, in memory of her | 


jail in Washington for setting fire to a pic- | 


continued her interest in art and added sev- | 





A Fountain That “Defies the Cold Bronze” 








“Nereid Fountain,” by Beatrice Fenton. 


Beatrice Fenton is Philadelphia’s own out- 
door sculptress. Her “Seaweed Fountain” 
is in Fairmount Park, another fountain is 
in Wister Park. But her “Nereid Fount- 
ain,” first displayed last year at the big 
Rittenhouse Square show, and which is now 
the feature of an art exhibition by herself, 
Marjorie D. Martinet and Anne W. Straw- 
bridge at the Arts Club, is declared by the 
Philadelphia critics to be her masterpiece 
so far. 

“To many persons,” observes the Evening 
Bulletin, “sculpture is associated with the 
inanimate or the supulchral. The test of 
good sculpture is to bridge this situation.” 
The critic thinks Miss Fenton “arrests ani- 
mate action in such a manner as to defy 


the cold stone or bronze.” C. H. Bonte in 
the Inquirer calls the Nereid Fountain “a 
creation of supreme grace and beauty, the 
figure fairly soaring into the air.” 

Mr. Bonte a‘so pays a tribute to Miss 
Martinet, who is the director of the Mar- 
tinet School of Art in Baltimore: “The 
element of variety is particularly stressed 
in her work, for this young artist has evi- 
dently several styles in each of which she 
appears to be equally at home. Her Indian 
and Mexican pictures fairly leap across the 
room at the beholder, so gorgeous are they 
in color, distinctive in design and thoroughly 
mural in character. The portrait of Jus- 
tina Albereda and her parrot, Enrique, is 
a veritable glory of decoration.” 





New York Man Buys a Nattier 


A. W. Erickson, New York collector, has 
purchased from the Wildenstein Galleries 


“Portrait of Mme. de Baglion as Flora,” a 


splendid decorative subject by Nattier, court 
painter to Louis XV. 





Four Pictures for $250,000 

The Ehrich Galleries of New York have | 
announced the sale for approximately $250,- 
000 to a New York collector, who is not 
named, of four paintings of the old English | 





school—a portrait of Lady Miller by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, a portrait of Sir Robert 
Peel by Sir Thomas Lawrence, a portrait of 
James Ferguson by Sir Henry Raeburn, and 
a portrait of a young woman by Sir William 
Beechey. 





Skelton, Landscapist, Dead 
Lestie James Skelton, landscape painter, 
aged 80, died at his home in Colorado 
Springs, Col., where he had resided since 
1892. He was born in Montreal. 
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Brave Fuchs 


Emil Fuchs, internationally famed as 
painter, sculptor and etcher, was told by his 
doctor that he was going to die of cancer. 
So he shot himself through the heart. 

One of the most written about of con- 
temporary artists, his brave death made 
“the biggest story” of his career. The news- 
papers assigned to it their star reporters, and 
it was a first page feature. The city editor 
of the New York World, which gives the 
individual a chance to sign a fine piece of 
reportorial writing, turned over the task to 
Dudley Nichols. Readers of THe Art Dt- 
GEST are entitled to a condensed version of 
what he wrote: 

“Emil Fuchs, painter of kings and men 
of power, of moneyed and beautiful women 
the world over, was going to die. 

“Yesterday before noon he rose in his 
treasure filled studio on the ninth floor of 
the Hotel des Artistes at No. 1 West 67th 
Street, and walked out on the small balcony 
which led out from the bedroom and over- 
looked the huge studio. ‘ 

“He sat down on a richly made scarlet 
armchair which stood on the narrow bal- 
cony and looked down into the great well 
of the studio floor. There were easels there 
holding his paintings, many pieces of sculp- 
ture in bronze and marble. The walls were 
covered with valuable paintings. 

“The artist, who in his prime in England 
had made the life-study of the head of King 
Edward VII, which was on every British 
penny postage stamp, who had been the in- 
timate and confidant of great and successful 
people the world over, looked down in par- 
ticular at a canvas on the opposite wall 
which showed himself as a young man. 

“Born in Austria something over sixty- 
two years ago as the son of a small mer- 
chant, that young man had showed such a 
talent for drawing that he had been sent to 
Berlin to study, there had won the Prix de 
Rome and had lived for seven years in Italy. 
Then the winds of chance had blown him 
to England, made him the friend of King 
Edward and placed him on the top shelf 
of the world for the rest of his days. 

“The young man had said: ‘The guiding 
thought of my life has been that it is better 
to die struggling for the supreme than to 
perish in the dust among the commonplace.’ 

“That young man had flashing eyes, a 
youthful carriage and a black, curling beard. 

“The old man reached over to an inlaid 
smoking stand beside the scarlet armchair 
and picked up a tortoise-shell-backed hand 
mirror, which he had brought out from his 
bedroom. He looked into it at a man with 
painful eyes and graying hair and Van Dyke 
beard. He had his giasses on that he might 
see this man the clearer. 

“Only three years ago this same man had 
said, ‘If I had my life to live over again I 
would seek the same course, I believe.’ 

“Well. Emil Fuchs, still in the 
trousers and slippers he had donned in his 
bedroom, bare to the waist, picked up a 
Harrington & Richardson .38 calibre re- 
volver. Carefully he put the muzzle over 
his heart—he knew the spot well from his 
fencing. 

“Then he pulied the trigger and as the 
sharp angry noise died away in the palatial 
lonely studio there was only a pair of glaz- 
ing eyes which seemed to look down at the 
portrait of the gay young man on the wall. 

“The clock probably stood at noon, though 
it was midnight in the life of Emil Fuchs.” 

Emil Fuchs, being an Austrian national, 
came to America in 1914, when England, 





ee, 


Imposters, Using Camera, Beset Miniaturists 








“Reflections.” Prize winning miniature by 
Laura M. D. Mitchell. 


From Laura M. D. Mitchell, president 
of the California Society of Miniature 
Painters, THe Art Dicest learns that this 
branch of the arts is beset with imposters 
who are defrauding the public and cheating 
genuine painters of their livelihood, espe- 
cially in California. These “artists” dis- 
play samples to prospective clients and take 
orders, but they work, not from life but 
from photographs, provided by the client 


or made by themselves. The “miniatures” 
they produce are nothing more than og. 
ored photographs on ivory, and have mp 
art value whatsoever. They fade in time 
whereas a genuine miniature, without any 
photographic base, is more durable than ap 
oil portrait and, being done in water colors 
has no varnish to crack and no medium to 
change color. 

The imposters charge as much for their 
fraudulent miniatures as artists do for gen 
uine work, and often ask a higher pric 
to cover up the fraud. 

“The genuine miniature of today,” says 
Miss Mitchell, “has attained a place in art 
not dreamed of by the men who painted 
our ancestors, for it expresses all that it 
did then, and much more besides. It js 
treated as seriously as a large oil portrait 
and is subject to the same rules of compo- 
sition, color and values, with necessarily, 
more acute observation. It has rightly been 
called ‘infinite riches in a little room’ 
Nothing is more precious as a possession 
in the world of art than an ivory miniature, 
and it has the added value of being both 
durable and portable.” 

Exhibitions of Miss Mitchell’s miniatures 
were held at the Pasadena Art Institute in 
November, and at the Fine Arts Gallery 
in San Diego in December. “Reflections,” 
herewith reproduced, was one of a group 
of five that won for her a special gold 
medal at the Pacific Southwest Exposition 
at Long Beach last summer. 





which he loved, went to war with the land 
to which he owed al'egiance. Four years 
ago he became an American citizen. Though 
apparently happy in America, undoubtedly 
his fondest memories were of his triumphs 
in London. This, for instance: 

When Edward VII ascended the throne, 
he remembered his friend Fuchs and ex- 
pressed the wish that the Royal Academy 
might make him an associate, which it failed 
to do. The incident at the opening of the 
Royal Academy exhibition in 1904 is de- 
scribed as follows by Dudley Nichols: 

“A little while before the King was ex- 
pected a gentleman arrived, his breast glit- 
tering with orders, and announced that he 
had been commanded to wait upon His 
Majesty. This was Emil Fuchs, and when 
the King arrived he immediately took his 
arm and, completely ignoring the assembled 
academicians, stro!led round the galleries 
leaning on the arm of the snubbed artist.” 





Metropolitan Museum’s Sale 

The date of the sale of paintings belong- 
ing to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has been fixed for Feb. 6 and 7, at the 
American Art Galleries, New York. The 
collection will include works by Paris Bor- 
done, Greuze, Wouwerman, Verboeckhoven, 
Schreyer, Meyer Von Bremen, Koekkeck, 
Sanchez-Perrier and Pieter Nason. 





Russian Princess Loses Suit 

An English court has decided against 
Princess Paley, who sued to regain posses- 
sion of an art collection which had been 
taken from her by the Soviet government 
and sent to England to be sold. It ruled 
that the Russian court had a right to con- 
fiscate the property of a national who had 
left its jurisdiction. 





Mr. Bailey’s Prediction 

In a lecture on “Modern Tendencies in 
Art in Europe,” at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Henry Turner Bailey, director of 
the Cleveland School of Art, cited the his- 
toric instances when invasions of Greece and 
of Italy by barbarians had first destroyed 
art, then built up a finer art. Then he made 
a prophesy, according to the Art Institute's 
news letter, from which this is quoted: 

“Today we are witnessing another in- 
vasion of barbarians, said the speaker. It 
is the influx of so-called modernistic art. 
Its suggested purpose is to destroy every- 
thing that went before it, and to substitute 
its own conceptions. This is the wild blood 
of today. And as the cycle revolves, there 
will arise from this clash of barbaric art 
and the older or more conservative forms, 
a greater and more vital art which will 
receive the acclaim of the world.” 





Noorian, Art Dealer, Is Dead 

Daniel C. Noorian, New York art dealer 
and expert on the art of the Near East, 
died at his home in Newark, N. J. A 
tive of Armenia, he came to America i 
1886, after forming a friendship in Meso 
potamia with the late William Hayes Ward, 
archaeologist. Afterward he conducted ex- 
cavations at Nippur, in Babylonia, for the 
University of Pennsylvania. He married 
Miss Belle Ward of South Orange. 





























SPACIOUS STUDIO 


with north light in Pent House of 170 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for rent at reaso' 
figure by the day, week, or month. 
available evenings or Saturdays. Inquire ef 

A. THORNTON BISHOP 
105 W. 40th Street New York City 
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Art for Pontiff 


The art treasures of the Vatican are fa- 
miliar to the world, but in the Palazzo Doria, 
which with four miles of territory will fall 
to the pontiff under Mussolini’s proposal to 
settle the differences of Church and State, 
are additional works of art that if offered to 
American collectors would bring millions. 

In the galleries of the Palazzo there are 
listed among the paintings the following: 
By Rubens, “A Portrait of a Lady” and “His 
Own Confessor;” by Correggio, “Virtue 
Crowned by Fame ;” by Titian, “The Daugh- 
ter of Herodias,” “Old Man With a White 
Beard ;” by Holbein, “Male and Female Por- 
traits;” by Andrea del Sarto, “Virgin and 
Children ;” by Van Dyck, “Portrait of a 
Widow ;’ by Velasquez, “Innocent X;” by 
Raphael, “Andrea Navagero.” 

In addition to these treasures there are 
works of Brueghel, Giorgione, Dosso Dossi, 
Mantegna, Garofalo, Salvator Rosa, Vero- 
nese, Teniers, Claude Lorrain and many 
others. 

There are also priceless examples of an- 
tique statuary. 





Auction Consolidation 

Several changes in personnel in the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries and the Anderson Art 
Galleries are expected as a result of the 
action of Cortlandt Field Bishop, who owns 
both of them, in appointing Lincoln Johnson 
as his secretary and in turning over to him 
the presidency of the five companies that 
control his art auction interests—the Amer- 
ican Art Association, the American Art Gal- 
leries, the Anderson Art Galleries, the Metro- 
politan Galleries and the Art Sales Corpora- 
tion, which is the holding company for them 
all. 

Mr. Bishop first bought the American Art 
Galleries, and followed with the Anderson 
Art Galleries. The two are now to be con- 
solidated, according to trustworthy report. 
This, and their reorganization, will be the 
task of Mr. Johnson acting as their president 
for Mr. Bishop. 





War-Looted Paintings Found 
Tintoretto’s “Adoration of the Child 
Jesus” and five other paintings taken from 
churches and palaces at Belluno when the 
Austro-Hungarian army retreated from 
Northern Italy, have been located at Graz 

and will be returned to their owners. 
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A Radical Who Has “Sound Craftsmanship” 





“The Russian Dance,” by Simka Simkhovitch. 


New York is now having another chance 
to evaluate the art of the young Russian, 
Simka Simkhovitch, whose work is again 
being exhibited at the Galleries of Maric 
Sterner. Since his last exhibition there, 
four American museums have arranged dis- 
plays of his work, and the critics and art 
lovers of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Worcester 
and Chicago have had a chance to study 


his very individual style. Mrs. Sterner on 





her first visit to the artist’s studio recog- 
nized what she terms “the rare merit of 
sound craftsmanship, that so few of the 
moderns possess.” This craftsmanship is 
doubtless based on his hard early training 
at the Russian Royal Academy of Art at 
Petrograd. That his training was thorough 
is proved by the fact that he won the com- 
petition for painting at the Petrograd Mu- 
seum at a time when strictly conservative 
standards prevailed. 








665 Firth AvENUE, NEw York 








Self Portrait by John Opie, R. A. 
(“The Cornish Wonder,” 1761-1807) 
Described by William Roberts as “particularly good, a striking portrait of a very 
strong personality.” 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters. 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 
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“Best Sculpture Ever Found in Palestine” 


“Lion of Nergal, Vanquished by a Sacred Dog.” 


Alan Rowe, director of the University of | 
Pennsylvania’s archzological expedition to | 


Beisan, reports the unearthing of a magnifi- 
cent basalt panel dating about 1500 B. C., 
which is “by far the best sculpture ever 
found in Palestine and the equal of the finest 
Babylonian and Egyptian work.” 


“The panel is divided into two registers | 
and is sculptured in high relief,’ Mr. Rowe’s | 


report states. “The upper register depicts a 


lion fighting with a dog. On the shoulder | 


of the lion is a star, the indication of a supe- 
rior being. The lion is the classic Assyro- 
Babylonian lion and here represents Nergal, 
the god of plague and death. 


“As the panel probably was placed against 
the door of the temple, the dog thus guards 
the entry against the lion, who brings death. 
The dog shown on the panel is like the dogs 
employed in the hunt, the finest specimens of 
which are conserved for us in the splendid 
sculptures in the palace of Assurbanipal at 
Nineveh. 

“The lower register shows the majestic 
lion of Nergal being attacked by a dog who 
is biting his back. Thus, the upper register 
seems to show the lion trying to enter the 
temple, while the lower one shows the same 
animal being driven away from it by the 
defending dog.” 








Nomenclature 


D. S. MacColl, well known English artist, 
has written an outburst for the London 
Times on the practice of art critics of Say- 
ing that Monet practiced “divisionism.” He 
says: 

“Against a formidable cloud of witnesses 
the pictures bear a humble but obstinate 
testimony, and they should perhaps be looked 
at when the others have been listened to, 
It was the so-called ‘Neo-impressionist’ 
Seurat who broke out into those spots. Sig. 
nac caught the rash, but afterwards de- 
nounced that brand of a_ pseudo-scientific 
procedure as ‘mediocre,’ himself adopting 
one more absurd. <A milder form of the 
myth alleges that Monet painted in ‘primary’ 
colors, or in small touches of ‘pure’ color, 
whatever that may mean. 

“To one or other form of the legend, 
writers like Sir Charles Holmes and Mr, 
Roger Fry have lent their authority; but no 
single example has been produced to support 
a confusion which French picture dealers 
even would repudiate. Monet, not being 
color-blind, mixed his colors; the only pecu- 
liarity of the ‘impressionist’ palette was its 
avoidance of black and ready-made browns, 
In this there was possibly some influence 
from the science of the spectrum, but more 
from a heightening of key and closer obser- 
vation. 

“I am sorry to write down the stock-in- 
trade of a flourishing profession, that of the 
‘post-impressionist’ evangelists who find the 
nonsense about Monet a convenient spring- 
board for launching into further nonsense 
about Cézanne. The remainder of the myth, 
which attributes to the latter a peculiar 
control over three-dimensional construction, 
will no more survive an examination of his 
pictures than will the preliminary ‘divisionist’ 
chapter. After his stumbling fashion he 
came to follow Manet rather than Monet in 
a simplicity of color-areas, occasionally with 
fine results; and these require neither erro- 
neous history nor fallacious theory to engage 
and persuade the eye.” 





Death of Edith Penman 

Miss Edith Penman, painter and ceramic 
artist, died in New York at the age of 69. 
She was a native of London, but came to 
America in her youth. Her specialty was 
flower paintings. For many years she was 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors. 




















Miniature by 
Sherman Potts. 


“*Eirene.” 


artistic standard. 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 





American Society of 
Miniature Painters 


An vnusually interest'ng and comprehensive 
exhibition showing the work of the leading 
Amer'can exponents of th’s branch of art is 
announced at these galleries. 


Exhibition Jan. 22 to Feb. 2 


The American Soc’ety of M’niature Painters is not only the oldest and best 
known society of its kind in this country, but the one which has the highest 
It is !ooked upon as evidence of standing for a painter to 
have his miniature accepted as part of this exhibition. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


Open daily (except Sunday) from 9 to 6. 


15 VANDERBILT Ave., NEw YorkK 
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Huge Carnegie Prize 


Carnegie Institute will offer next fall and 
for five years in succession what is believed 
to be the largest prize ever provided in an 
art exhibition. It comes through the gen- 
erosity of Albert C. Lehman, Pittsburgh 
industrialist and leader in Jewish charities. 


The prize and purchase fund will amount 
to $12,000 annually. The prize itself is 
$2,000 for the painting which in the opinion 
of the international jury of award is the 
best purchasable picture in the exhibition. 
The prize carries with it a guarantee to 
purchase on behalf of Mr. Lehman the 
painting at its list price up to $10,000. 
Under the conditions of the gift it will be 
possible for a painting to be awarded the 
Carnegie Institute first prize of $1,500, the 
Albert C. Lehman prize of $2,000, and be 
purchased at a price up to $10,000. If a 
painting receiving the Carnegie Institute first 
prize is not purchasable, the prize is to be 
awarded to the picture which in the opinion 
of the jury of award is the best among 
those available for purchase, and it shall be 
purchased at its list price up to $10,000. 

There are many paintings in the inter- 
national each year which, for one reason 
and another, are not eligib‘e for the prizes 
which are offered by the Carnegie Institute. 
None of these restrictions will apply to the 
Albert C. Lehman prize. It was Mr. Leh- 
man’s thought in offering the prize, that it 
would bring about an even wider represen- 
tation of painters in the international than 
heretofore and would give an added incen- 
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tive for them to send their best works. 
Mr. Lehman, the donor of the prize, is 
best known as the president of the Blaw- 
Knox Company. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1878, attended the public schools, 
then the Stone School of Boston, and after 
that went to Harvard, from which he was 
graduated in 1901. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine 
Arts at Carnegie Institute, leaves early in 
March for Europe to assemble the paintings 
for the Twenty-eighth International. The 
European paintings after being shown in 
Pittsburgh from October 17 to December 9, 
1929, will be exhibited during the early part 
of 1930 at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
and the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 





Metropolitan Acquisitions 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, richest 
in funds of all the world’s museums, reported 
for January just three acquisitions which the 
newspapers thought worthy of notice, one of 
which was a gift. 

Chief of the three was a Roman marble 
copy of a Greek warrior of about 450 B. C., 
the subject being Protesilaos, the first to 
leap ashore when the Greek fleet reached 
Troy in its effort to settle the row that Helen 
kicked up between the best families of her 
day. The warrior, minus a forearm and a 
hand, is shown just as he is about to leap. 

Next comes a fourteenth century primitive 
Italian painting by Luca di Tonime, 5 feet 
by 2 in size, representing a Madonna and 
Child enthroned, a work which the Herald 
Tribune describes as showing “much dignity 
and simplicity of conception.” It is the gift 
of Samuel H. Kress. 

The third is a bust statue of the Marechal 
du Muy done by Caffieri in 1776. This comes 
to the museum “by purchase and exchange.” 





Purloining Fame 


Who brought renewed fame to Giuseppe 
Ceracchi by stealing his bust of Aleander 
Hamilton from the Hall of Fame at New 
York University? Hamilton became famous 
in 1915, when he was elected to the Hall of 
Fame, and Giuseppe Ceracchi in 1923 finished 
his bust portrait, the gift of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

The theft of the bust took place on Jan. 15. 
It was reported to the police by the night 
watchman, and was given “immediate but 
fruitless attention,” according to the Herald 
Tribune. No book of reference in the pos- 
session of Tue Art DiceEst contains the 
name of Giuseppe Ceracchi. 





Soviet Exhibition in February 
The Soviet exhibition of modern Russian 
painting and sculpture will be held at Grand 
Central Palace, New York, during February 
instead of March, as stated in the last num- 
ber of THe Art Dicgst. 











ARTISTS! 


GROUP exhibition to take place 

during the year, and from which 
artists of quality will be selected for 
one-man exhibitions throughout the 
year, is being arranged at the Bu- 
chanan Galleries now. Artists wishing 
to submit pictures for this group exhi- 
bition should get in touch with the 
Buchanan Galleries within the next 
ten days. 

BUCHANAN GALLERIES 
556 Madison Ave., Bet. 55th and 56th 
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Following this; exhibitions by young Italian 
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by American and European Artists 
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NORWEGIAN 
LANDSCAPES 


Wo. H. Stncer, Jr. 
Still Life Painting 
by 
Jacosp DooYEWAARD 
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by 
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S Frans Buffa 
and Sons 


58 West 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 


Our River in Summer by Wm. H. Singer, Jr. 
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by 


Simka 
Simkhovitch 
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GALLERIES OF 
MARIE STERNER 


9 East 57TH STREET 
New YorK 


“The House Opposite,” 
by Simka Simkhovitch. 
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Museum as Expert 


So much trouble and controversy arises 
from the giving of opinions on the authen- 
ticity and merits of works of art that the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and 
some other American museums refuse to 
perform this service either for individuals or 
for dealers. They will pass on the authen- 
ticity of such objects as are offered to them 
at stipulated prices, but the answer is accept- 
ance or rejection with no explanation. 

However, the Pennsylvania Museum, at 
Philadelphia, is making a sharp departure 
from this practice, as can be seen from the 
following excerpts from an article entitled 
“The Museum Curator and the Public,” by 
the director, Fiske Kimball, in a recent num- 
‘ber of its Bulletin: 

“The calling of the museum curator is a 
profession like that of the doctor, the lawyer, 
or the architect, with an exacting prepara- 
tion, and very real public duties and respon- 
sibilities, which should be more widely u- 
derstood. — 

“One of the important functions of the 
museum is to offer qualified and unbiased 
advice and judgment to members of the com- 
munity who may request these regarding 
works of art. It is vital that this advice and 
judgment should be entirely distinterested. 
Thus it need scarcely be said, the museum 
curator will never recommend for purchase 
any work of art in which he has a financial 
interest, or accept any commission or gift 
from the seller for such a recommendation. 
Within the metropolitan community served 
by the museum, he will not even accept any 
commission or gift from the purchaser, for 
such advice by the curators is part of the 
gratuitous service of the museum to its pub- 
lic.” 

In describing concretely the service which 
the Pennsylvania Museum is ready to per- 
form for its community, Mr. Kimball says: 

“Advice of a general nature regarding 
questions within the competence of the cu- 
rators regarding architecture, decoration, in- 
dustrial art, collecting, the restoration of old 
houses or paintings, and so on, is regarded 
as part of the museum’s service to the com- 
munity and is entirely gratuitous. More ex- 
tended professional assistance in such fields, 
involving work outside museum hours, would 
naturally call for personal compensation to 
the curator, and be brought to the knowledge 
of the director. 

“The museum is always happy to assist 
members of its public in the identification of 
works of art, as to their style, date and 
authorship, and artistic merit, so far as the 
knowledge of its curators extends, and time 
permits. As this assistance is entirely with- 
out charge, however, the curators cannot 
assume the responsibility involved in a finan- 
cial appraisal. Persons who invite theif 
opinion as to the identity and merit of @ 
work, in the hope of a favorable judgment, 
naturally cannot complain if the judgment 1s 
adverse.” 





A Wedding in Art Circles 
Art and life ought to be hurriedly remar- 
ried and brought to live together. 
—Hugh Walpole. 


CARL KLEIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Art objects—Paintings 
Interiors of homes—Furniture 


9 EAST 50TH STREET 
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“POP HART” 


Monograph by HOLGER CAHILL 
Limited Edition, $10 
Popular Edition, %2 


THe DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
118 West 18th Street New York 


G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55 St., New York 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 
1 to 6 p. m. 

















Belmont Galleries 


137 East 57th Street, New York 
OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 
Paintings Bought 
Paintings Authenticated 











GARI MELCHERS 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 











New York Season 


The outstanding event in the first half of 
January so far as the New York critics were 
concerned was the exhibition at the Rehn 
Galleries of twenty paintings and a group of 
drawings representing the last three years of 
Eugene Speicher. At least three of the 
critics devoted two columns each to the 
show. They hailed him as a master, come 
into his own. 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle said: “To counteract the overdose of 
French art and the disproportionate impor- 
tance given it by dealers, collectors and 
critics there could be no more effective agent 
than this collection of Speicher’s recent 
paintings and drawings. The exhibi- 
tion marks a milestone in the artist’s career. 
In it he is to be seen at full stature. There 
are no longer any hesitations nor an over 
concern with processes and techniques. 
intention emerges in a serene, effortless ef- 
fect. Which is not to say that the Speicher 
mannerisms are not even more marked. But 
they are now essentially his own and have 
an autographic quality which prevents any 
possib!e voicing of the criticism that he is 
unduly influenced by Renoir. 

“In the opinion of the present writer the 
exhibition incontestibly places Speicher be- 
side any one of the much vaunted figure 
painters of the modern French school. The 
art lover with feeling and an eye and not 
influenced by the fashion for regarding all 
American expression as inferior to French 
paintings, irrespective of their quality, will, 
I believe, concur with this opinion. If he is 
still inhibited by an inferiority complex con- 
cerning American painting because it is 
American let him line up the outstanding 
European figure painters and make his com- 
parison of quality and accomplishment.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post wrote in 
similar vein: “The whole showing is clearly 
the revelation of a rich nature which has 
been poured out in artistic creation. In each 
canvas, whether figures, flowers or land- 
scape, and in each of these fluent, vital draw- 
ings, there is so much of the sensibility and 
intellectual endowment of the artist that you 
have an immediate sense of contact with a 
vital personality and an active, penetrating 
intelligence. 

“Moreover, one also receives a swift im- 
pression of the decidedly American quality 
of the work. There is in its robust realism 
touched with lyrical beauty something harder 
to define than to recognize, an American 
character which it would be difficult to ignore 
or misunderstand. All the enemies of 
American art, domestic as well as foreign, 
should take a good, long look at this exhibi- 
tion. 

“Looking at this grouping of figure paint- 
ings so austerely held to design, so simple 
yet so vital in their presentation, so magically 
endowed with a secret inward pulse of being, 
one wonders where in any contemporary art 
you could find a figure painter of equal 
authority. Even the supposedly invincible 
Derain would not come off triumphantly if 
hung in the competition of these walls. One 
feels that much excitement and frenzy has 
been needless. American art, when it does 
come through, as it has in this work, has 
nothing to fear from French art or nothing 
to apologize for.” 

And Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times: 
“Tt is an artist’s exhibition, as none of the 
twenty items was a commissioned portrait 
or dictated by any circumstance outside the 
artist’s own wish to paint just that subject 
in just that way. There are no compromises. 


The | 








“No compromises, that is, with any public, 
but one or two indications, very welcome and 
inspiring, of compromise between a fixed 
idea, or ideal, and a new sensitiveness and 
consciousness of broader horizons. The idea 
has been to unite vitality with calm; to let 
an alert mind show itself without agitation 
or restlessness. This austere intellectual 
conception has been realized in practically all 
the figure subjects of the recent years. The 
artist has arrived at remarkably certain con- 
trol of his effect without suggesting recipe.” 

Nearly all the paintings were loans by 
museums or collectors. Mr. Speicher’s out- 
put in the last three years has been sold 
almost as fast as produced. 

* * * 

Like a voice from the past, echoing Hol- 
land and the France of Millet and Corot, 
came Gari Melchers’ retrospective exhibition 
of more than 100 works at the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries. Most appreciated by the 
venerable artist, perhaps, came this from 
the modernistic Post: “The fact is unes- 
capable that the artist is still working with 
vigor and no loss of active imagination, for 
his recent canvases show no falling off in 
power. The interest of Melchers in 
humanity is revealed throughout this exhi- 
bition.” 

And the Brooklyn Eagle, pro-modernist 
also, paid this tribute: “It is a curious co- 
incidence that his le sst picture painted last 
summer in Holland should be almost a repe- 
tition of the theme which won for him his 
first acclamation when he returned from his 
student days in Holland nearly 40 years ago. 
It is a portrait of a peasant bride wearing 
the quaint colorful «ostume of the. district. 
The color is more briiliant than in the earlier 
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pictures, due to the keying up of the pallette 
which modern art, whether or not one turned 
modernist, effected, but the feeling and the 
point of view is the same. There is no evi- 
dence of the hands faltering or a loss of 
joie de vivre.” 

The Sun, ultra-modernist, was kind as it 
could be: “At this moment of history there 
is a marked feeling of rebellion against the 
idea of native sons expatriating themselves, 
but in Mr. Melchers’ case there was a strain 
of Dutch blood in his forebears that no 
doubt influenced his choice of subjects.” 

The Times, even more solidly pro-modern- 
ist: “It is no sma!l triumph to have recorded 
to one’s credit so great an assortment of 
soundly painted pictures. In speaking of 
Melchers, it is but natural to speak first of 
his color. Seldom marked by subtleties, it 
warbles a gay, simple tune, keeping on key 
and observing the commonly recognized dec- 
orums of a slightly prior era.” 

But Royal Cortissoz, arch-conservative 
critic of the Herald Tribune, in a long re- 
view, said that in all Mr. Melchers’ work “a 
passion for the truth shines forth” and that 
the earliest of his work is “still fresh and 
potent. Partly this is due to the firm scaf- 
folding upon which they rest, upon the 
artist’s sense of form and his clean drafts- 
manship. But also the vitality of these 
paintings is to be ascrited to the power with 
which Melchers handle: ‘ight and color, or, 
perhaps we should say, luminous color. . . . 
In a broad view of his exhibition he emerges 
above all things as just the capable painter, 
the man who knows his trade.” 

* x * 

The critics had muc*: of praise for the 
North African pictures ur the two brothers, 
Martin and George Baer, displayed at the 
Newhouse Galleries. Their twinship in tech- 
nique and inspiration was commented on, the 











Herald Tribune saying: “Almost fantastically 
near to one another in method, and painting 
the same subjects, they offer next to no 
clews to a differentiation of their abilities.” 

The Post went deepest into the art of the 
Baers, saying: “Their work reflects not only 


| the personal achievement of the two artists, 


but also its modification under Oriental in- 
fluence. Western training and viewpoint are 
blended with Eastern psychology in a re- 
markable manner. In contrast to the 
dazzling brilliance of the romantic Oriental- 
ists, who gave us only color and movement, 
there is a sullen, static quality to many of 
these works. The fatalism of the’ Orient 
seems reflected in the gestures of these mys- 
terious figures, in the colors of the land- 
scape, in the rhythms of the compositions. 

“The Orient of the tourist is not here. 
But these artists have lifted the veil so care- 
fuily drawn over its strange, secretive life 
and shown us its rather somber, melancholy, 
infinitely old face with no adventitious graces 
which the tourist demands. The sadistic, 
macaber quality of the Orient is felt in these 
paintings as a striking reverse to its better 
known characteristics of inertia and calm. 
The whole exhibition forms an unusual 
panorama of African life and types which 
impresses one as far more veracious than the 
usual opulent, pictorial version of the East.” 

* * * 

Durand-Ruel, immortal among art firms 
and more illustrious than the richest art 
firm in the world because its success was due 


| to its sapience in recognizing before anyone 


else the Romantic school in the 1830's, the 
Barbizon school in the 1870’s and the Im- 
pressionist school in the 1890’s, and staking 
on them its last franc, has, according to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “not always been as suc- 
cessful or as significant of the perspicacity 
which, in their appraisement of the Impres- 





a, 


sionists 50 years ago, made them the fore. 
most champions of the modern spirit and one 
of the richest, most respected French picture 
dealers to boot. [Pardon the championship 
length of the sentence.] In the two exhj- 
bitions which they are now displaying, they 
have, however, shown that their eye for 
appraising contemporary work has continued 
to the next generation. The exhibition cop. 
sists of pictures of Eugene Zak, a young 
Polish painter identified with the modern 
movement in Paris and who died there three 
years ago, and ceramic sculpture by Mika 
Mikoun, a young Polish artist. 

“The wistful, imaginative strain of Zak's 
painting was a striking note, for all its 
delicacy, among the more strident notes of 
the experimentalists of all cults which largely 
made up their exhibitions at the Salon des 
Tuileries and the Independents. Back of his 
whimsical fantasies, reminiscent of Russia 
and Polish fairy tales and folklore, there js 
a sound knowledge of technical processes 
and draftsmanship.” 

The Times’ review of Zak’s work has this 
remarkable sentence: ‘The human face js 
treated almost as a mask, but a mask through 
which is felt the engulfing sorrow of these 
young bohemians, who strike attitudes so 
gayly—and hold them so wistfully.” And 
the Post has this equally remarkable sen- 
tence: “It is a.lyric art, each canvas the 
expression of a single, delicate emotion 
clothed in a charm of color and line which 
enhances the poetic conception.” 

* * * 

Thomas Handforth with an exhibition of 
etchings and drawings at the Weyhe Gallery 
got delightful response from the critics. The 
Herald Tribune found him most convincing 
in his “semi-whimsical vein.” The subjects 
extend all the way from the American 
Northwest to Tunis, and in all of them this 
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known in the last few years—Joseph Pollet, 
Karl Free, Max Kuehne and Henri Burk- 
hard. Readers of THe Art Dicest can get 
an idea of their work from the following 
excerpts made from the Brooklyn Eagle: 

“The gallery in which are being shown 
Joseph Pollet’s exuberant canvases fairly 
exudes vitality and gusto. This young 
painter is no arid intellectual, over-concerned 
with technique and the reducing of visual 
reality to an esthetic formula. Painting is 
just a medium for saying what he feels 
about life. And he feels intensely. . . . 

“Karl Free on the other hand is an intel- 
lectual and a romantic with a remarkable 
command of esthetic mediums for so young 
an artist. In this respect he more closely 
resembles the young European painters who 
at an early age can produce elaborate compo- 
sitions in the manner of favorite old mas- 
ters. 

“Max Kuehne gives a good account of 
himself in the landscape and still lifes which 
form his group. His glowing color is well 
suited to the big, decorative flower still lifes, 
which, in being decorative, have nothing of 
the made-to-order quality of overmantels 
and panels painted to fit definite shapes or 
to harmonize with color schemes. 

“Henri Burkhard, in contrast to the other 
three, is more closely concerned with prob- 
lems of pure form and design. The shapes 
and patterns into which natural objects re- 
solve themselves when placed in juxtaposi- 
tion is a constant stimulus for ingenious 


arrangements and often highly decorative 
eects, . . & 
* * * 

“Anne Goldthwaite’s sensitive appreciation 
of the beauty inherent in the most casual and 
informal of everyday subjects is again evi- 
denced in the group of paintings and water 
colors which she is exhibiting at the Down- 
town Gallery,” says the Brooklyn Eagle. 
The Herald Tribune continues the theme as 
follows: “Any one acquainted with its ear- 
lier phases will perhaps wonder a little at 
the modern turn in her artistic development, 
but her modernism is the sort that has behind 
it both knowledge and experience.” And 
the Post, continuing: “Miss Goldthwaite is 
an artist who has been able to possess her 
own soul—and talents—whatever the pres- 
sure has ‘been from outside to be modish in 
any one of the momentary fashions of the 
day. She has gone undeviatingly on her way 
and it has been a thoroughly rewarding one, 
for she has the saving grace of humor as 
well as artistic endowment.” 

And the Times critic, confessing to buying 
a Goldthwaite drypoint at the old pre-war 
Berlin Photographic Company’s gallery, 
says: “The love of ugliness has failed to 
touch her, the weight of massive form has 
not enticed her, nor has she denied normal 
anatomy in the effort to emphasize freedom 
from representational taint. She has looked 
at her subjects keenly and broadly, admitting 
no bothersome detail and suppressing none 
that could add to the significance of her 





work. It is a blow to precious predilections 
to find the oils superior to the water colors” 
* * * 





The critics had praise for the flower paint. 
ings, portraits and figure designs shown by 
Alice Flint in her second exhibition at the 
Dudensing Gallery. “The chief character. 
istic of Miss Flint’s work is its bold lyrical 
quality and strength of color,” said the Her. 
ald Tribune. “The latter is Particularly 
poignant in her robustly painted flower 
pieces.” The Times declared the artist had 
“lost none of her painting verve. There jg 
no mincing matters with the palette here, but 
a direct working of generous quantities of 
paint to create compelling decorative designs, 
A striking combination of orange and black 
is the effective color basis on which many of 
these works are built.” 





Tennis, Art, and Matrimony 

Readers of THe Art DiceEst know that 
Helen Wills, tennis star, aged 23, is studying 
art at the University of California, and looks 
fondly forward to portrait sittings and real 
fame. Her career, however, is getting mixed, 
Her mother has announced her engagement 
to Fred S. Moody, Jr., of San Francisco, 
aged 24. A newspaper headed the story 
“Helen Wills—23 Love.” 





Sidney K. Hartman Is Dead 
Sidney K. Hartman, painter, etcher and 
scenic artist, is dead in New York, aged 65. 
He was a native of Germany and studied in 
Paris. As a scenic artist he was associated 
with John Wanger. 
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In the Realm 





of Decoration and the Antique 
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In a Negro Cabin 


Here is an examp'e of the sort of romance 
to be met with in the realm of antiques: 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts is now 
holding an exhibition of early American 
furniture. Among the pieces most admired 
is a William and Mary mirror lent by Mrs. 
Charles S. Pillsbury, who is an enthusiastic 
collector. It was sent to her as a very 
shabby object covered with several layers of 
green paint by a Mr. King, who was acting 
as her agent in Virginia, and who had 
obtained it for the sum of $1.00 in a negro 
gabin near Hanover Court House. He did 
not know the value of the object, but had 
seen inlay where the green paint had 
chipped. 

Mrs. Pillsbury, receiving the frame in 
Minneapolis, had it restored and found that 
it was an authentic example of the William 
and Mary period, with beautifully designed 
inlay in what is known as the seaweed pat- 
tern. A similar frame recently was sold 
at auction in New York for $1,200. Mrs. 
Pillsbury sent to Mr. King a check so 
large that he probably gasped—and started 
out exploring more negro cabins. 


Sunflower Chest, $4,500 


There are only about a dozen Connecticut 
sunflower chests known to collectors, and 
some of them are in museums. One came 
up at auction the other day in Connecticut, 
and was purchased by John Tynan of Mid- 
dletown for $4,500. 

The chest, made of American oak with 
pine top, has three panels with sunflowers 
carved in each panel. It is of the 1660-1680 
period. This type of chest was made in the 
Connecticut Valley, or the region between 
Hartford and Springfield. 








Thinks a Silk Rope Needed 

Aaron Marc Stein says in the New York 
Evening Post that in the decoration of homes 
there is entirely too much emphasis on 
period. “It is an all too common experience 
of the antique dealers to have a customer 
come in with the declaration that he is fur- 
nishing his room entirely in furniture of 
Chippendale’s Chinese manner or Heppel- 
white’s French style. Together with the 
furniture for such a copy-book period room 
should be sold a silk rope to bar the door- 
way.” 





Money Unwisely Spent 

“Hundreds of thousands—one might say 
millions—of people spend enough money un- 
wisely on mediocre modern furniture,” says 
the New York Sun, “which is constantly 
being discarded and renewed because its 
design is unsound and its construction feeble, 
to form good collections of honest antiques 
whose value would vastly increase with age 
and whose beauty grow greater with use.” 
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This Window Made for Hero of Agincourt 


One of the features of the new wing of 
the Boston Museum is this stained glass 
window which came from the private chapel 
of the ancient mansion house, Hampton 
Court, in Herefordshire which, under the 
auspices of Henry VI, was completed in 
1435 by Sir Roland Lenthall who had won 
riches and prisoners through the victory 
of Agincourt. The glass was probably 
made by John de la Chambre, Pére, (died 
1437) who painted the great Saint Cuthbert 
window at York Minster and much of the 
fine glass at All Saints’ Church, York. 
There were five lancets in the original win- 
dow. 

Within a characteristic canopy-design of 
English painted glass of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are shown the figures of eight apos- 
tles: Peter, Andrew, James the Greater, 
John, Bartholomew, Matthew, James the 
Lesser, and Simon; and above, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Francis, and a Pieta. 

The glass was removed from its original 
setting in 1924, and was purchased by the 
museum by means of the Maria Antoinette 
Evans fund in 1925. Now it is given an 
appropriate setting in the new wing with 
materials that, though modern, are in per- 
fect keeping. The stonework was made 
from measured drawings of the origirial 
tracery with the necessary modification due 
to the loss of one lancet before 1728. The 
window is 28 feet high and 15 feet wide. 

This beautiful old relic has splendid 
company in its new home. Beneath it 
stands a Spanish lectern in wrought iron. 
An Italian tomb monument in marble, on 
the floor, bears the obituary inscription of 
Cicelle Pissicelle, Abbess of the Convent of 
St. Patricia at Naples, who died on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1438. On the side walls are ta- 








pestries of the early sixteenth century, be- 
neath which are English church benches. 
An Italian choir stall of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is placed opposite the window for the 
use of visitors. 
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No. 8409 32x25 in. 
Price, $10.00 
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Embarrassing 


A little antiquarianism is a dangerous 
thing, as Signor Sorace Maresca, a druggist 
at Gerace, near Naples, found out. He had 
visited museums and read of the discoveries 
of famous art treasures, and his eye fell on 
an old bronze statue of Ferdinand II, the 
Bourbon king of Naples, that stood neglected 
in a niche in a neighbor’s wall. He and his 





father conceived the idea of kidnaping the 
statue during the absence of the owner and 
taking it to Naples to see how much it was 
worth. 

They removed it to their own house, then 
got cold feet, and became afraid either to 
take the statue to Naples or to try to put 
it back in its niche. So they wrapped it up, 
bundled it into an automobile, drove to a 
lonesome spot and threw it in a gully. A 
peasant saw them, thought they were mur- 
derers trying to dispose of a corpse, and 
bolted off to the police. They were ar- 
rested, explained matters, and the owner 
refused to prosecute. 











THE WETHERFIELD 
COLLECTION OF CLOCKS 


$$$ 


Vases in History 


Antique vases as keys to history will be 
photographed by learned societies in varios 
countries. A total of 100,000 pictures wil 
be made, and the vases in museums and pri- 
vate collections in all countries will phe 
sought by men with cameras to record their 
likenesses. Mortimer Graves, secretary of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
says that the task is so extensive that none 
but the youngest of the collaborators can 
hope to live to witness its conclusion. 

The project is under the auspices of the 
International Union of Academies, and the 
director-general is M. Edmond Pottier, cur. 
ator of vases in the Museum of the Louvre, 
Paris. In a work called “The Corpus Vas- 
orum Antiquorum,” all existing ancient pot- 
tery vases, decorated or plain, the product 
of Europe, the Mediterranean region, or the 


The Wetherfield Collection of Clocks, which 
includes lantern, long case, bracket and 
balloon clocks, by all the famous Eng- 
lish makers of the Seventeenth and 


Near East, will be reproduced. 

The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties appointed a committee consisting of 
George H. Chase of Harvard University, 








Eight-day red tortoise shell bas- 

ket-top bracket clock with skele- 

ton dial, by Humfry Adamson, 
London, date 1680. 


NEW YORK: 


Eighteenth Centuries, are 
now on exhibition. 


19 East 54th Street 




















Figure of Prajnaparamita Nepalese 
Ivory (14-15 Cent. A. D.) 


HEERAMANECK 


PARIS 


GALLERIES 


724 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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HENRY V. WEIL 


American Antiques 





247-249 E. Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


Between 2d and 3d Avenues 
Telephone: Regent 8070 











RHINELANDER 9245 


VELVETS 
BROCADES 
APPLIQUES 
GALLOONS 
CRESTS 


CASTRO’S 


Authentic Antique Fabrics 
749 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Formerly with CARVALHO BROS. 




















chairman; Arthur Fairbanks, former di- 
rector of the Boston Museum; David M. 
Robinson of Johns Hopkins University; Ed- 
ward Robinson, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and M. I. Rostovtzeff of 
Yale University. The name of Albert Gal- 
latin of New York was added later. 





Much Better Than Wall Street 

The Boston Transcript quotes James F. 
Robinson, New York dealer in antique sil- 
ver, as saying that the demand for silver 
in England is so keen that ‘an English 
dealer starting the day with possibly a hun- 
dred pounds to buy silver will spend it 
maybe two or three times during the day, 
realizing a profit of ten per cent. each time, 
so that at the end of the day he has made 
twenty or thirty per cent. on his money 
invested.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 











BRUMMER 


GALLERIES 


WORKS 
OF ART 


27 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 


203 Bis Bd. St. Germain, Paris 





























C. CHIANTELLI & CO. 


Restorer ef Any Valuable Object ef Art 
Paintings 














THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC S8T., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Call at our new location. Extensive and rare col- 
lection of real Antiques. 





J. B. NEUMANN 


New Art Circle and Print Room 
35 W. 57th St., New York 


Graphisches Kabinett, MUENCHEN 
Neumann & Nierendorf, BERLIN 
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Decorations - 














Jugtown 


It is in remote places, free from the dis- 
turbing cross currents of standardized civil- 
jzation, that art is most apt to develop. The 
rug makers of the Orient, the creators of 
the blue porcelain of China, the original 
weavers of marvelous tapestries, were 
workers who dwelt apart from the sophis- 
ticated life of their time and wrought things 
of beauty, often not conscious that they were 
creating art. And so, it seems, was made 
the Jugtown pottery of American mount- 
aineer creation. 

This ware, says Walter Rendell Storey 
in the New York Times, was created by 
descendants of old-time potters who re- 
ceived their training in the Staffordshire 
pottery district of the “Five Towns” of 
Arnold Bennett. From an Appalachian vil- 
lage appropriately known as Jugtown comes 


ware such as has been made there more or 


less continuously since 1740, 

The recent development of this pottery 
center is, like the people who “throw” the 
orange-hued bowls and jars and plates on 
the ancient kick wheels, very picturesque. 
Ten years ago Mrs. Jacques Busbee was 
arranging an apple exhibit at a county fair, 
and, needing more plates for display pur- 











Exhibition of 
Handwrought Silver 
and 
Handwrought Jewellery 
by 
AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST CRAFTSMEN 


The Little Gallery 


29 W. 56th St. New York 

















RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Ancient Chinese Works 
of Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 





EXPERTS : Accredited by Great Museums 


and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 
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ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
ANTIQUE BROCADES 
WORKS OF ART 
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Alphonse Te. Leovencon 


578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 


Paris Monte Caro 




















poses, sent an assistant to the nearest cross- 
roads store. She was astonished and pleased 
by the deep, warm orange pottery ware that 
was brought back. She and her husband, 
a well-known mural and portrait painter, 
began a search for the place where this 
obviously Colonial product was made. 

Eventually Jugtown was discovered, a tiny 
settlement where potterymaking had been 
started in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by some Staffordshire potters. The 
two pottery enthusiasts arrived in the little 
settlement just in time, for the long line of 
pottery was almost extinct. A few old 
men were making pickle jars and plates for 
a limited local demand, but the younger 
craftsmen had drifted away to factory 
towns. 

Mr. and Mrs. Busbee moved to Jugtown. 
They built a log cabin like the cabins of 
their neighbors and submitted themselves to 
a life as devoid of conveniences as was the 
case in Colonial times. Old pottery wheels 
were brought out and work was provided 
for the few who still knew the craft. 
Slowly a Northern market was found for 
these clay bowls. and platters, pitchers and 
other tableware. 

The shapes, colors and glaze of this re- 
vived Colonial ware suggest its past. Dis- 
tinctty English are some of the forms of 
bowls, while a sorghum syrup jar might 
have been made in the Han dynasty in 
China. This Chinese influence is evident in 
a number of the traditional forms, and sug- 
gests perhaps an early English effort of 
Staffordshire potters to copy some of the 
porcelain or pottery jars that found their 
way into England. Other color effects be- 
sides the traditional orange have been de- 
veloped, such as Persian blue, shiny black, 
frogskin green and warm gray. 





Swing of the Pendulum 


According to Margaret Fleming, writing 
in the New York Sun, an interior deco- 
rator, lecturing recently before a Boston 
audience, is reported to have given forth 
this gem: “Of course, the best color scheme 
for the bathroom is black, because it shows 
up the flesh tints so beautifully.” 

“The story may or may not be true,” adds 
the writer. “But true or not, the story il- 
lustrates the length to which some deco- 
rators are going today in dressing up the 
bathroom. 

“Yet there is no reason why the bath- 
room should look like the operating room 
in a hospital. In the passionate enthusiasm 
for hygiene which struck this country some 
twenty-five years ago we got the idea that 
the only ‘clean color’ was white. Certain 
restaurants built their popularity on their 
gleaming white interiors, hospitals were so 
white as to cause snow blindness, and bath- 
rooms grew pale with the rest. 

“Now we have awakened to the realiza- 
tion that color, if you keep it clean, is just 
as hygienic and far more restful to the eye. 
In fact, color enthusiasm has swung so far 
in all phases of house decoration that we 
may now buy pale blue kitchen stoves, pink 
toilet seats and electric refrigerators painted 
with floral designs!” 





Furniture Renaissance in Italy 


In Italy in recent years there has been a 
real revival in the furniture trades. The 
Christian Science Monitor's Rome corre- 
spondent says that “not only are antique 
styles reproduced to perfection, but an effort 
has been made to adapt and innovate in order 
to meet modern requirements and tastes.” 











“Made by Oakes” 


Cross and Chain by Edward Oakes. 


The double-jeweled cross with hand- 
wrought jeweled chain, illustrated above 
through the courtesy of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts was designed by Edward E. 
Oakes, master craftsman jeweler and life 
member of the society. It has just been 
sold through the society’s galleries in Bos- 
ton. It was shown at the Tricennial Ex- 
hibition in 1927. 

The front and back of the cross are 
finished alike with blue-green tourmalines 
and Siberian amethysts, placed in reverse 
order so that a tourmaline on the face of 
the cross corresponds with an amethyst on 
the back. Diamonds and pearls ornament 
the angles of the cross. The cross with 
chain is valued at several thousand dollars 
and is one of the most costly objects sold 
by the galleries in the last year. If it is 
worth so much now, one wonders what 
value collectors a century or two hence will 
place on “an antique cross and chain by 


Oakes (1927).” 





Find Clock Lost 100 Years 
There has recently been presented to the 
British Museum a 250-year-old clock that 
had remained unnoticed in a cupboard for 
more than 100 years. It was made by 
Thomas Tompion in 1676 and runs a year 
with one winding. 
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FIFTEEN GALLERY 
7 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
OPENING EXHIBITION 


Members’ Work 
JANUARY 16th TO 30th 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern _| 
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“Mars, Venus and Love,” by Marc An- 
tonio Raimondi (1508). 


The gift of the Charles M. Lea collection 
of prints to the Philadelphia Museum was 
announced last spring, and now an inaugural 
exhibition of 100 examples by the old mas- 
ters, dating from 1450 to 1750, is being 
held. This display, says Elizabeth T. Pear- 
son in an article in the museum’s Bulletin, 
“is a mere beginning—a bird’s eye view of 
its scope and richness.” 

The article, after referring briefly to 
the earliest prints, the so-called “nielli,” 
takes up the first master of engraving, 
Mantegna, who “brings us that richness of 
fancy, that wealth of lovely images which, 
along with a delight in the study of pure 
form, was Italy’s chief contribution to the 
graphic arts. On the technical side we find 
his engraving comparatively free from com- 
plications, scarcely more than a drawing 
technique transferred to copper. Strong, 
vital lines, with only the simplest shadings— 





Lea Collection Gives Philadelphia Chance to Study Old Engravers 


formed by parallel lines without any cross- 
hatchings. As yet there is no schematized 
method of rendering textures and tonal 
values. That only comes with the three 
great contemporaries whom we shall take 
up next, namely, Diirer, Marc Antonio Rai- 
mondi and Lucas van Leyden. 

“With these great masters the art of en- 
graving comes into its own. Up to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the tech- 
nical difficulties of the medium had pre- 
vented engravers from producing work of 
the first artistic rank. Durer, the strongest 
personality and the oldest of the three men, 
we find fully equipped with the means of 
expressing the conceptions of his genius, 
for the problems of method and technique 
found their solution in him. His trips to 
Italy opened his eyes to the new possibilities, 
but whatever the influence of others upon 
him, he never lost his own artistic identity. 
He was able to assimilate anything from 
others, and make it a part of himself. 

“The engraving of the ‘Great Horse,’ of 
the year 1505, shows us the master at work 
on two problems at one time. It is ob- 
viously an animal study, but it is more. The 
chief interest lies in the difficult perspective 
which the artist has set out to conquer. 
We see the horse from the rear, and yet 
turned slightly to the left, so that beyond 
the great rump and round belly we per- 
ceive the bulging shoulder muscles and fi- 
nally, the head. On still another plane and 
behind the horse, stands the soldier who 
guards him. 

“There is a robust strength and origi- 
nality in Diirer’s work which exerted a 
great influence on other engravers,—notable 
among them Marc Antonio Raimondi, the 
Italian, who was content to lose himself 
utterly in the technical side of his work. 
It so absorbed his mind that he spent his 
energies for the most part in reproducing 
the designs of others. His copies are amaz- 
ing. For sheer perfection of burin work 
he surpassed even Diirer, but to those who 
question the artistic merit of reproductive 
engraving, his will be a lesser spirit. ‘Mars, 
Venus and Love’ (1508), one of the earliest 








“The Great Horse,” by Diirer (1505). 


works of Marc Antonio, is said to be after 
a design by Mantegna. The three classic 
nudes are wonderfully modelled. Marc An- 
tonio’s power of rendering texture and to- 
nalities is most apparent. The muscular 
body of the warrior contrasts strongly with 
the soft beauty of Venus, while the God of 
Love, as usual, is a chubby boy. . And 
so we leave Marc Antonio, the technician, 
the great master who pointed the way te 
that horde of reproductive engravers whose 
servility eventually sapped the vitality of 
the art and brought it to such a low esteem 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
“From him we turn to Holland, where 
we find Lucas van Leyden, working alone, 
having fewer contacts with his fellow art- 
ists. A gentler, more mystic spirit than the 
other two, he came under the influence of 
each in turn and yet we feel a remoteness 
about him, a spiritual quality perhaps in- 
herited from the middle ages. = 





MABEL ULRICH’S 
BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual. 
Etchings and other prints. Importations. 





MINNEAPOLIS - - - - - - 1200 NICOLLET 
ST. PAUL - - - - - - 4th and CEDAR 

ER - - - 21 Ist Ave, 8.W. 
DULUTH - - - - - 9 SUPERIOR 8T. 











GORDON DUNTHORNE 
1726 Connecticut AVENUE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 


ETCHINGS 


Early English Furniture 

















ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS 
GALLERY 
Etchings 
Sporting and Marine Prints 
415 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORE 

















An Arbitrary Anniversary 

While groups of patriotic and beauty-lov- 
ing Americans have been concentrating for 
the past month on next Spring’s campaign 
against disfiguring advertisements in public 
places, the British have been celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the origin of the 
poster. But, says the New York Times, 
“the date was necessarily fixed arbitrarily, 
for posters go back a long way. F 
The point of their celebration, however, is 
not the date, but the imposing influence of 
poster art in Great Britain today. 

“The new favor in which it is held by 
artists here and in Europe must in some 
measure be due to the remarkable advances 
in reproduction. Artists of ac- 
knowledged standing are now willing to give 
their best efforts to poster work because of 
the present perfection of the lithographer’s 
skill.” 





Death of Prints Curator 
William McCallin McKee, curator of 
prints and drawings at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, died at the age of 44. A native 
of Pittsburgh, he became reference librarian 
at Carnegie Institute, and afterwards li- 
brarian and curator of prints at Cleveland. 




















QUICK COMMERCIAL 
ILLUSTRATION COURSE 


3 months—6 months—1 year 
given by 
THE FLORENCE WILDE 
STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION 
under the auspices of the 
Art Alumni Assoc of Pratt Institute 
170 FIFTH AVENUE 
Five Half Days a Week in Studie 
Fee: $25.00 a month 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Direct Inquiries to 
A. THORNTON BISHOP 105 West 40th St. 
Summer School in the Catskills 
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“Modern Prints” 


What is “modern” in the realm of prints? 
The annual exhibition of “Modern Prints,” 
resumed after a lapse of five years at the 
Keppel Galleries, New York, begins with 
Delacroix and ends with Matisse and Rock- 
well Kent. Ralph Flint, art critic in New 
York of the Christian Science Monitor, 
writes the foreword and says: 

“For three successive seasons, starting in 
1921, the Keppel Galleries presented mis- 
cellaneous groups of etchings and litho- 
graphs under the general heading of ‘Mod- 
em Prints, with the intention of illustrating 
with important and, at the same time, ‘fa- 
yorite’ examples the various printmakers 
responsible for the ‘breaking away from the 
cold, academic traditions’ of the nineteenth 
century art. The dozen or so artists chosen 
on each of these occasions were mainly of 
the French schools, Cassatt and Davies being 
the exceptions. With the resumption of 
this ‘Modern Prints’ series, it is not sur- 
prising to find the 1929 catalogue listing 
twice as many names as before, since the 
latitudes and implications of the term 
‘modern’ have grown by such leaps and 
bounds during the past few years.” 

There are shown 105 prints by 33 
“modern” artists. Says Mr. Flint: “Hart, 
Bellows, Fiene, and Kent, besides Davies 
and Cassatt, make up the American con- 
tingent. Bellows and Cassatt are both es- 
tablished in the foremost ranking of Amer- 
ican luminaries, and, in a general sense, 
Davies begins a probationary period of 
definite alignment until the various forth- 
coming memorial exhibitions establish him 
for all time. Fiene is a welcome figure in 
this group, and Hart, following his suc- 
cessful show at these galleries last season 
and with monographs and private celebra- 
tions of his talents appearing in various 
quarters, is at the crest of his own wave. 
In making out a case for ‘Modern Prints’ 
the present list could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, yet the selection offered for 1929 
can bear the burden of the day, and should 
insure an unbroken continuation of the 
series.” 

Readers of Tue Art Dicest will want to 
know who these 33 “moderns” are among 
print makers. Here is the list, alphabeti- 
cally: Barye, Bellows, George Biddle, Mary 
Cassatt, Cézanne, Puvis de Chavannes, Ar- 
thur B. Davies, Daumier, Degas, Derain, 
Delacroix, Ernest Fiene, Forain, Goya, 
Gauguin, Gatier, “Pop” Hart, Vernon Hill, 
Rockwell Kent, Laura Knight, Marie Lau- 
tencin, Herbert Lespinasse, Manet, Matisse, 
Marchand, C. R. W. Nevinson, Picasso, 
Pissarro, Redon, Renoir, Rodin, Steinlen, 
Shannon. 
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Copley’s Drawing for First Famous Work 





Copley’s pen drawing for his “Rescue of Brooks Watson from a Shark.” 


A most interesting artist’s document has 
come into the possession of M. Leon Walker, 
who has galleries at Lexington, Mass. It is 
the original drawing made by John Singleton 
Copley for his first historical picture, “Res- 
cue of Brooke Watson from a Shark.” 

The hero of the work was a fellow pas- 
senger with Copley on the artist’s trip to 
London in 1774 to begin his studies there, 
and the tale was oft repeated in his presence. 
He made the drawing on shipboard, and 
executed the work two years later. Brooke 


Watson afterwards became Lord Mayor of 
London, but the incident befell when he was 
a young ship-boy. He was taking a swim in 
Havana harbor when he was attacked by a 
huge man-eating shark that nipped off the 
greater part of one leg at the first rush. 
Shipmates turned aside the second rush with 
a boathook and pulled him to safety. 

The original of the painting is in Christ’s 
Hospital, London, and a slightly elaborated 
version is a prized treasure of the Boston 
Museum. 





A Book on Technique 

“Block-cutting and  Print-making by 
Hand” by Margaret Dobson has been pub- 
lished by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, 
at $3.50. An appreciation of it by Peppino 
Mangravite of Avon College was written 
for the Saturday Review of Literature. “The 
purpose of this book,” says the author, “is 
that it may provide information about an 
art which has been surrounded with not a 
little mystery.” 

“True enough,” comments the reviewer, 
and continues: “Miss Dobson, who is her- 
self an accomplished engraver, presents the 
subject with such a clear simplicity that 
even the most difficult problems of engrav- 
ing will be to the young student fascinating 
reading. Eight brief chapters describing and 
defining the different treatment and effects 
might sound like too much paraphrasing, 
especially after the student has already read 
as many chapters on Definition of Terms; 
The Potato Cut; The Linoleum Cut; The 
Wood Cut; the Construction of Decorative 
Patterns; Pictorial Art, and others. But 
such is not the case with Miss Dobson’s 





textbook. However, whether the student’s 
enthusiasm could grow as well in the actual 
process of engraving and print-making as 
in the reading of the text, without the per- 
sonal guidance of an experienced hand, is a 
question that from the teacher’s point of 
view has only the negative answer.” 





No Comparison With Past 

Mary L. Alexander of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer wrote this: 

“The exhibition of prints by American 
print-makers, which is being shown at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, shows the trend in 
the graphic arts of this country, as there 
are few prints that bear any relation to 
what was being done in these mediums 30 
years ago and certainly none which can be 
compared to the Durer prints shown in one 
of the adjoining galleries. 

“T overheard, in the gallery, a very inter- 
esting comment by an artist who under- 
stands print making. He said: ‘I wonder 
what the plates of Arthur B. Davies would 
say, should he pull a clear proof without 
using an oil rag to mystify a few lines that 
perhaps originally never meant anything.’”’ 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 











“Pop” Hart’s Book 


The long heralded “Pop” Hart book 
(Downtown Gallery, publisher) had a com- 
ing-out party, and the hostess was Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., who owns a fine collec- 
tion of his work. She served tea in her 
home. The volume was reviewed in the 
New York Times by Edward Alden Jewett 
under the heading, “Vagabonding Genius.” 

“The little volume,” said the reviewer, “is 
attractively prepared, containing some two 
dozen reproductions of the artist’s water 
colors and prints, together with an admirably 
sympathetic introduction by Holger Cahill. 
This prose appreciation borrows Carl Van 
Vechten’s practice of dispensing with direct 
quotatoin marks, but is otherwise straightfor- 
ward and unmannered; and in the present 
instance the punctuation quirk serves to em- 
phasize the fact that it is really Hart’s own 
story that is being told. That is what pri- 
marily counts, though Mr. Cahill’s critical 
comment is vigorous, just and illuminating 
into the bargain.” 

What follows is a digest of Mr. Jewetts 
review, without quotation marks: 

Mr. Cahill speaks of our artist’s “magnifi- 

cent appetite for life,” and this zest appears, 
is vividly manifest, in all that he has done. 
“*Pop’ Hart finds the humor and the beauty 
of everyday life. He says in his pictures that 
we're a pretty rough lot if you want to think 
so, but at bottom we’re a pretty swell lot. 
He reinstates the human episode in art. 
He likes people and he likes to make pic- 
tures of them. The fact that people like the 
pictures he makes is just that much to the 
good.” 

What a rich, free, roving, vigorous vaga- 
bondage his has been! It is only within the 
last few years (and he is now in the neigh- 
borhood of 60) that Hart’s work has begun 
really to be recognized; but all the while, 
laboring for the sheer joy of creation, he was 
happily growing, seeing and recording, tast- 
ing life and finding it sweet, seeking out 
ways of preserving the record in terms all 
may understand. 

His wanderings commenced, he tells us, 
with the blowing up of some vats in his 
father’s glue factory. The vats or kettles 
blew up because Hart, then a lad, neglected 


| whiles. 





to mind them, being intent upon covering the 
factory walls with landscapes. “My father 
came running when he heard the sound of 
the explosion. I tried to tell him a sad story 
about my ruined pictures” (for it seems that 
the exploding glue had quite saturated the 
place). “but that wasn’t what was worrying 
him. He didn’t think much of my art. We 
had a bitter discussion about it. The only 
thing we decided was that I would begin 
looking for a new boarding house then and 
there.” 

So was launched the modern Odyssey, 
which has ranged far and wide; from New 
York to London; from London to Chicago 
(where Hart studied for a short time at the 
Art Institute, bought “a velvet coat with big 
pearl buttons,” and grew a modest van 
Dyke) ; down the Mississippi in a houseboat 
to New Orleans, to Egypt, up the Nile to 
Luxor. “I loafed around there and met some 
Arab guides and lived with them in the 
native quarters. It was cheap and they were 
swell fellows.” 

Hart, as a matter of fact, was always find- 
ing life swell. The world, as it has rather a 
way of doing, gave abundantly because he 
loved the world. Hart painted signs for a 
livelihood and painted pictures between- 
He would pain signs until he had 
saved up enough money to carry him along 
to the next stopping point. Existence was 
no bed of roses. All the same it was very 
jolly, because the world was so full of swell 
folks. 

Back again to the United States he jour- 


neyed, “but couldn’t shake the old wander- 
lust.” He had heard “what a great life it 
was” in the South Seas, and he shipped for 


Tahiti. Samoa came next and there Hart 
very nearly married a charming chieftain’s 
daughter, only he realized in the nick of 
time that he would have to keep all her 
relatives “in grub and drinks,” which prom- 
ised scant opportunity to paint, since all his 
days would have to be spent raising cocoanut 
trees. Hart’s brief account of how he es- 
caped this impending matrimonial calamity is 
priceless. 

But before he embarked for the South 
Seas Pop’s career almost came to an abrupt 
end. He got a job painting a sign on top 
of a six story building with a lad who said 
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he knew how to make a hitch. “I tied of 
my side and then looked at him. My heart 
seemed to stop beating. His end of the 
scaffold was slowly sinking. He hadn't 
made the tie properly and the scaffold was 
slipping down and down. I yelled to him 
to grab the ropes and he did. He hung on 
till I came over on my hands and knees, as 
the scaffold was slippery with spilled paint, 
I got to the ropes and pulled up till the 
scaffold was level again and tied off se- 
curely. Then we looked down. Such a 
splash of color I never saw. Awnings, 
sidewalks, and even a street car were coy- 
ered with paint. A crowd of people was 
down there looking up, a lot of painted 
faces and fists all turning up to us. It 
made me nervous. We climbed the ropes 
to the roof, and went down the back stair- 
way to the alley. I never went back to the 
sign shop, but I picked up a few dollars 
in an engraving shop as a stake for Tahiti,” 


In Honolulu he built a shack, “where I 
used to entertain the Kanakas. We had 
dances and played our guitars and ukeleles 
on the porch every evening.” America once 
more, then off to Havana. From Havana to 
Copenhagen (strange jump), and from Co- 
penhagen to Iceland. 

[But this page of space is exhausted and 
there is just room to quote Mr. Jewett’s con- 
cluding paragraph.] 

There is no more sincere artist at work 
in this country today. So long as we have 
men like “Pop” Hart we need never be trou- 
bled when Europe raises an eyebrow, inquir- 
ing: “Where are your geniuses?” 








WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


BOOKS FOR ARTISTS 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, ETC. 


“Art Manuals’’—‘‘How to Use Water Col- 
ours’’—‘‘Sketching from Nature’’—‘‘Ani- 
mal Painting’’—‘‘Introduction to Study of 

ur’’—all profusely illustrated; each, 


$1.00. 
Fg a Art Booklets’’—Eack, l5c. 


o.1 ‘‘Renasco’’—interesting revival of 

Renaissance work. 

No. 2 ‘‘Dargeena’’—on washable paint- 
ing, fabrics and diamante. 

No.3 ‘‘Barbola’’—a popular craft, easy 
to work for many uses. 

No.4 ‘‘Stenciling’’—for decorating home 
articles in colors. 

No.5 ‘Pen roe —_ _soaaee, charm- 
ing craft in co 

No.6 ‘‘Newinlac’’—art ~y decoration with 
new brush lacquer. 

No. 7 ‘‘Lampshade Painting’’—Many ways 


to decorate, illustrated. 
Send 25 cents for “Booklet” and complete 
catalogue. : 
Ask your dealer for Winsor & Newton's 
Colours. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
Everything for the Artist 
31 EAST 17TH S8T. NEW YORK CITY 

















Landscape 
Painting 
RARE 


John Carlson, N. A., has written a new 
book,—‘‘Elementary Principles of Land- 
scape Painting.’’ It has 57 illustrations in 
its 13 chapters and is a logical primer for 
beginners. It costs $4.00. 


Oo + ———,rrre. aia 
National 
Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
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Lis the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





Broken Records 


The first half of the sale by auction at 
the Anderson Galleries of the Jerome Kern 
collection of rare books and manuscripts re- 
sulted in a total of $933,625 for the 748 
items. The second part, consisting of 749 
items, will be dispersed beginning Jan. 21. 
It was estimated that the whole collection 
would bring about $1,000,000, but it now 
seems that this figure will be doubled. The 
high prices were a surprise, and indicated 
thhat American collectors are avidly buying 
literary treasures. 

The highest price was $34,000 paid by 
Barnet J. Beyer, Inc., for the original man- 
uscript of twelve chapters of “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,’ by Thomas Hardy, who died 
last year. Mr. Kern paid $10,000 for it 
not long ago. It is composed of 160 quarto 
pages. Hardy manuscripts are extraordi- 
narily rare, because the author presented 
them to various institutions. He gave the 
Library of Congress “Tess of the Durber- 
vill,” now estimated to be worth $75,000. 

Another high price was $28,000 paid by 
Alwin J. Scheuer for a perfect copy of the 
“Pickwick Papers” in parts, a rise of 800 
per cent in nine years. Still another world 
record was $29,000 paid by the Rosenbach 
Company for a first edition of Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones.” Mr. Kern bought it for 
$3,000 a few years ago. The same buyer 
paid $23,500 for the second edition of Burns’ 
“Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,” 
which bore 61 words of the poet’s hand- 
writing—more money than the bard re- 
ceived for his entire literary output. The 
Rosenbach Company also bought for $17,500 
a presentation copy of the first edition of 
Mrs. Browning’s first work, “The Battle of 
Marathon.” 

The first edition of the “Rubaiyat,” which 
used to knock around London bookstalls for 
one penny, brought $8,000. The first edition 
of Gray’s “Elegy” brought $12,000; the 











Characteristic features are Colonial furni- 
we, Siehiocture, silverware, 
ee Storically arranged and fully ée- 
Scribed. The Colonial House awaits these 
suggestions: 


13 Etotes p= : halftone illustra- 
1 Period’ Chart = 
1 Manual, with 21 additional tl- 
lustrations. 
All for $2.00 postpaid 
424 Madison Avenue mt New Yerk 
western Branch: 
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Beverly Chew copy of the first edition of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” $11,500. A singe page 
of the original autograph manuscript of Dr. 
Johnson’s “Dictionary” was sold for $11,000. 


A Wilde Sensation 


The New York World in a copyrighted 
dispatch tells of the acquisition, from an 
unstated source, by Messrs. Dulau, of Old 
Bond St., London, of the original manuscript 
of an unfinished and unpublished play by 
Oscar Wilde, in his own handwriting. It 
is a rough draft, without Act I, of “A 
Woman’s Tragedy,” which, like “Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan,” seems to have been planned 
as a society melodrama. It concerns a poet, 
and the poet’s wife, who pawned diamonds 
worth $150,000, and, faced with trouble, 
went to her husband’s friend, who loved 
her, for money to redeem them. 

The unfinished manuscript abounds in 
Wilde epigrams, of which this is one: 
“When a poet has his ideal to pour out tea 





‘for him, his occupation is gone.” 


Messrs, Dulau, according to the World, 
list many other Wilde items acquired at the 
same time, including unpublished poems and 
letters to his intimate friends. One of 
them, written on his death bed to Robert 
Ross says: “My throat is a limekiln, my 
brain a furnace, my nerves a coil of adders.” 


Pickwick MS. 


There was a Dickens field day at Sothe- 
by’s, in London, at which the Rosenbach 
Company of New York and Philadelphia 
carried off the honors by paying $36,375 for 
a five-page fragment, consisting of 132 lines 
of the original manuscript of “The Pickwick 
Papers,” Chapter 38, dealing with the mid- 
night meeting of Arabella Allen with Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Winkle in the garden. 
This was the property of G. C. Whiteley, to 
whose grandfather it was presented by 
Dickens. There are six variations in the 
manuscript from the printed book. Gabriel 
Wells of New York was the underbidder. 

It may be mentioned that Dr. Rosenbach 
already owns the only considerable portion 
extant of the MS. of “Pickwick,” chapters 
35 and 36, in all 32 pages. Five other pages 
of the MS. were purchased for £450 by Lady 
Wernher at the Red Cross sale in 1915, and 
presented then to the British Museum. On 
December 10 another fragment of 1% pages, 
being the concluding portion of chapter 43, 
realized $9,000 (£1,840), at S. T. Freeman’s 
auction rooms in Philadelphia. 








Plimpton Treasures on View 

The renowned collection of early mathe- 
matical and scientific manuscripts formed 
by George Arthur Plimpton, who began the 
work 50 years ago, is on exhibition in Avery 
Hall, Columbia University. One of the 
gems is a text book used by Dante in his 
youth, “Le Tresor,” which was compiled by 
his tutor, Brunetto Latini, philosopher. 


Mr. Wells’ “Folios” 


Gabriel Wells has brought to America 
another Shakespearean prize, a full set of 
the four folios, which is uncommon in the 
fact that it is in perfect condition, with not 
a word missing. He obtained it from Sher- 
ratt and Hughes, a Manchester firm of book- 
sellers and publishers, for a price which has 
not been disclosed, but which the London 
Times believes is “one of the highest ever 
paid for a set of the four folios.” 

The set belonged to Mrs. John Rylands, 
and was in her possession when, in 1892, she 
obtained the Althorp Library, which con- 
tained another set, which was not perfect. 
She founded the Rylands Library, in Birm- 
ingham, in memory of her husband, and 
bequeathed to it her private library, in which 
was Mr. Wells’ set. . The trustees decided 
that, in order to follow her wishes, the 
perfect set, and not the imperfect one, had to 
be so‘d to provide funds. 

It is a curious fact that the First Folio, 
1623, which measures 12% by 8¥s inches, is 
unrecorded in Sir Sidney Lee’s census of 
1902. The Second Folio measures 13 by 9 
inches; the Third Folio, 1244 by 8:6 inches. 
and the Fourth Folio, 14% by 9% inches. 





Gives 700 Carlyle Letters 

A collection of 700 autograph letters by 
Carlyle has been presented to the Scottish 
National Library at Edinburgh by Miss 
Margaret Carlyle Aitken, daughter of the 
author’s sister, Jean. The letters, written 
mainly to his sister and other members of 
his family, cover the 48 years from 1821 
to 1869, the largest number in any one 
year being 61 written in 1851. 





The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest have become a directory of the art 
dealers of the world. 











THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, INC. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 
Association Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request. 


42 East 50TH St. New York 


Autographs of Great Artists 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 


buys and sells original autograph letters of 
celebrities. Send for price list. 
578 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Est. 1887 
Publisher. The Collector, $1.00 























G. HESS, Munich 


Cat. 32 Ready 
Books XVth-X1Xth Century 


Send on demand to Collectors 























THOMAS J. GANNON, INC. 
First Editions 
Rare Books 


665 FirtraH AVENUE New York City 
TELEPHONE, PLAZA 2350 
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A Review of the Field 





in Art Education _ | 





Many a sculptor has produced a master- 
piece in a barn that he has transformed 
into a studio. Barns turned into studios 
are the rule with sculptors. But, so far 
as THE Art Dicest knows, Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., is the only 
college in America which has transformed 
a barn into a building to house its whole 
art department, and an art department which 
has to look after one-fifth of the college 
body, for that proportion of the students 
are enrolled as “art majors.” But, come 
to think of it, what could be more appro- 
priate in Saratoga Springs, famous for its 
race tracks and fine horses? The barn was 
a Saratoga Springs barn, as big as a man- 
sion, and [to tell the truth] Skidmore made 
some sizable additions. It is called ‘The 
Studio” and it contains, besides the class 
rooms, painting rooms and workrooms, a 
good sized gallery, wherein exhibitions are 
held that attract both the entire student 


Beauty and the Barn, and Not a Discord 
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22d SPRING TERM 
January 7 to May 24, 1929 
COURSES leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 
cation. Climate permits comfortable study 
throughout the entire year. 
Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 








THURN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 
A private school giving individual per- 
sonal attention. 
Day and Sunday classes. Enter at any time. 
911 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


DESIGNERS ART 


PROFESSIONAL COURSE IN PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES 
Day, Evening and Saturday Afternoon Classes 
Catalog on Request 
Miss Phyllis D. Frank, 376 Boylston St., Boston 
Telephone BACK Bay 3323 











Composition by Student at Skidmore. 
spired by vista in painting room of new 


In- 


studio. 


body and the citizens of the town. 
Skidmore may very well be taken as a 

model for American colleges that have put 

themselves in line with the nation’s new 
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movement in aesthetics. Students majoring 
in fine arts carry a balanced program of 
academic and technical work and receiye 
the degree of Bachelor of Science at the 
end of four years. During the first ty 
years the work comprises fundamental 
courses in the various elements of art struc. 
ture, and in the last two years a student 
may elect more specialized courses and jn 
this way develop her talents in the field of 
pictorial art; in such decorative arts as 
design, interior decoration, costume design 
or advertising; in art education, or in a 
broad general art course. 

A venture undertaken this year is the pro- 
motion of honors work for unusually talented 
art students whose superior abilities seem to 
justify a more independent program for part 
of their senior year. These programs will 
vary to meet individual needs and may pro- 
vide study with a master in New York 
or some other art center, or involve some 
technical activity with a firm of recognized 
standing. 

Recently the art department produced 
something new in the line of college assem- 
blies. Easels were set up on the platform 
where, in full view of the audience, six 
be-smocked girls painted original interpre- 
tations as the overture to “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” was rendered as a two- 
piano number by Prof. Louis Edgar Johns 
and Prof. Stanley E. Saxton. When the 
final notes of the overture had waned, six 
pictures remained, suggestive and unfinished, 


[Continued on page 28] 








DanieL GARBER Josern T. Pearson, Jr. 
Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, 
Sculpture. Resident Instructors. 
studios. 
required. 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 


SCHOOL IN THE CoUNTRY 
Open all year 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CoO., PA. 
(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 
INSTRUCTORS FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 


Portraiture, 
struc Students may register at any time. 
Separate dormitories for men and women, with modern conveniences. 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


Grorce Harpinc 
Still Life, Decoration, 


ALBERT LAESSLE 
Illustration and 
Large, well lighted 
Reference 





Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 








METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57th St. New York City 
MICHEL JACOBS 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
Classes just starting Individual instruction 
Life—Portrait—Poster—Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 


Send for Catalogue D 








HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
Winter Season 1928-1929 
Courses in Life, Portrait and Figure Composi- 
tion, Still Life, Iustrative Advertising, 
Costume Illustration, and Museum 
Composition and Research. 
ELIZABETH COLE TUCKER, Director 
For information, address Secretary, 
280 Collins Street Tel. 7-4832 




















Sailing late June. 





HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 
BRUGES, BELGIUM 

Returning early September. 

Send for descriptive announcements to 


The Boyd Tours, Inc. 


724 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF LOS 

ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE LOS 

ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 

art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. Ist—MAY 15th 
Life, Costume-Model, Landscape 
Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Composition 
10 E. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Portrait, 





Illustrated Catalog on Request 
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FLOWER and STILL 
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Address 
VERA STEVENS 


188 WEST 58th STREET NEW YORE 
Studio Hours, 9 to 12 
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Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book maces. 
Potterv, Metal Working. For catalog, ad- 
dress E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHUNOT CFE FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY _ ST.LOUIS 





MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 

BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 

Enrollment open—Send for Catalog 
Tel. Acad. 3860 

813 W. 105th Street New York, N. Y. 











ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE d’ART 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING : MOSAIC : CERAMIC 


Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
16 WEST Gist ST. NEW YORK 








Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. 

Next term begins February 11. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
oe OHIO UNIVERSITY 
-S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 


Diploma. ¢ 
Registratio ourse accredited in other states. 


m Fee $70.00 a year. 


? Address: 
The President's Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 
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Sociological 


Gerrit A. Beneker, who is both sociologist 
and painter, and who is the protagonist of 
the proletariat in art, in an article on “Art 
in Education” in the Jan. 7 number of the 
Jaurnal of Education treats the present sys- 
tem of teaching art in isolated schools rather 
roughly, and takes the position that artists 
should study many other things in order 
truly to perform their function in society. 


“Because most ‘artists’ are only technical 
craftsmen,” he says, “some of us are creat- 
ing man in very strange forms not under- 
standable to the people outside of the pro- 
fession. Likewise, our great colleges are 
sending young men forth into the world of 
business, industry, and finance, with only a 
technical training as tools to work with. 


“Tt has been too long a system of teaching 
art, science, history, philosophy, and religion, 
as ends in themselves. It has been ‘Art for 
Art’s Sake,’ and ‘Business is Business.’ . . . 


“Nearly every art school of any impor- 
tance is conducted alone, by itself, away 
from other fields of education. ‘Artists’ 
know little, if anything, about economics, 
sociology, philosophy, psychology, history, 
or of comparative religion. Likewise our 
other major institutions of learning teach, if 
at all, a dead history of art and perhaps a 
little drawing or painting, and as an end in 
itself. 
“The art school of the future will be on 
the college campus and that young person 
who intends to become a professional painter, 
sculptor, dramatist, or literateur, should be 
made to study his technical job five mornings 
per week, and his afternoons should be de- 
voted to the study of economics, sociology, 
and those other subjects which lead toward 
an M.A. degree. (Not that there is any 
virtue in the degree itself.) 
“After four or five years of such habits 
the student should begin to obtain some idea 
of what he is going to say to the world 
through his medium and talent. But he 
won't find out what he is to say to his fellow 
men until he spends some time, perhaps six 
weeks of his summer vacation, working with 
his hands at some monotonous task beside 
many other men in shop, mill, or on the 
broad western farms. 


“How can we teachers, preachers, artists, 
know what to say through our mediums 
until we know how man thinks, how he 
feels, and how he acts, and why? And the 
only way we may find out is by going to 
work with him; living with him. 

“Likewise, every young man who is to 
take his place in industry, finance, or in 
business, should know what it means to 
create a picture, a play, a poem, a song, a 
symphony, a novel, or short story. One 
cannot put down a single line in drawing 
and have it mean anything until he places 
other lines in relation to it. The same 
is true in terms of colors, words, and 
sounds. . .. 

“This new system must be available to 
every boy and girl if our citizens of to- 
morrow are to manage life better than we 
and our ancestors have managed affairs up 
to the present.” 























SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painting, 
Sculpture, Design, Commercial Art, Copper 


and Silver-smithing, 


Jewelry Design and 
manufacture, etc. 


Special College Credit Courses in affilia- 
tion with Wittenberg College. 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 

THEO. HANFORD POND, Directer 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 














Maryland Institute 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Md. 
SECOND TERM, February 1, 1929 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising & Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catal on r t. 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 


given. 
Catalog on Request. 
1624 H Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course, 
Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd 8t.), New York 








Tue Da.ias Art INSTITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YRAR 


Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directers 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 








WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 








The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 


Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 


ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 








COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 
Write for ee ante and 




















ArT ExTENSION 




















WESTPORT, CONN. 




















| ] scholarships. 








SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New: building. Studies and class-rooms for 
400:pupfls. Courses in drawing and painting, 
modeling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
52nd year. Illustrated boeklet. 


Address: 234 Fenway Road, Boston, Mass. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT CARTOONING AND 

CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 














THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 























— 
Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic 
profession: Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you quickly 
in our New York Studios or at 
home in your spare time. Write to- 
day for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N. ¥. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 














DESIGN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 


212 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
A School for the Training of 
Artists—Designers—Craftsmen 


Painting : Design : Illustration : Crafts 
Interior Decoration : Life ry Fashion 
Intensive 


Founded 1917 Individual Phone Circle 1850 





Teacher, Pioneer 


The memorial exhibition of 25 paintings 
and 50 color prints from wood blocks by 
Arthur Wesley Dow at the Los Angeles 
Museum, assembled from private collections 
by the Arthur Wesley Dow Association, is 
inspiring because it expresses the loyalty and 
love which students can. feel for a teacher. 
While his pioneer work in art education is 
internationally known, it is not as generally 
known that Mr. Dow was the first to intro- 
duce into the Occident the Japanese method 
of printing from knife engraved wood blocks. 
In an 1895 catalogue of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts Mr. Fenollosa prophetically 
said: “Now for the first time in occidental 
art appears the free creative use of a great 
method long confined to the East, and des- 
tined to leap to extraordinary results in its 
adopted home. . . . That the revelation 
here made to the public has been based upon 
Mr. Dow’s close study of the finest examples 
of old Japanese prints, is as evident as that 
he has been strong enough to make an inde- 
pendent use of oriental principles in a free 
application to the rendering of characteristic 
beauties in New England scenery.” 





Beauty and a Barn 
[Concluded from page 26] 
but expressing the artists’ reaction. Two 
of the students took flowers as themes. 
One created an elfin Puck, perched on a 
toadstool, holding before him a_ player's 
masque. A fourth depicted the fairy king, 
Oberon, in dress of glowing colors with 
his long staff in hand. The fifth>girl made 
a delicate textile design in swirls of yellow, 
blue and orange with intricate curves and 
lines. The last picture was a tapestry de- 
sign with a number of rather dim shadowy 
figures indistinctly outlined on the canvas. 
Originality, a daring use of color and a 
highly developed response to the beautiful 
tested the ideal for which the Art Depart- 
ment strives. 
“The Composition” by a student, herewith 
reproduced, shows that the “barn” is not only 
a “studio” but a very good “model.” 


es 





ey 


School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Morey FLetcHer, Directoy 





GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING : ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN Py sos 





Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 








Broadmoor Art Academy 


COLORADO SPRINGS—COLORADO 
Summer Term opens June 10th, 1929 
Closes September 7th, 1929 
FACULTY: 


Robert Reid, N.A. Ernest Lawson, N.A. 
Emeritus Landscape 
Randall Davey 
Life 
Lloyd Moylan S. W. Schaefer, M.D, 
Winter Classes Lecturer on Anatomy 


Write for catalogue 








THE PHoentrx Art INsTITUTE 
PRACTICAL TRAINING IN ILLUSTRA- 
TION—PAINTING—COMMERCIAL ART 
Franklin Booth, Thomas Fogarty, Norman 
Rockwell, C. E. Chambers, L. M. Phoenix, 
J. Scott Williams, Gordon Stevenson, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Thos. B. Stanley, and other 
noted artists. Send for Bulletin L 
Enroll now for Winter Term 
350 Madison Ave., N. Y. Murray Hill 2180 








A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Enrolls 600. Artists gain color and technique, 
students save years. NOT A SHORT CUT TO 
ART but A SCIENCE OF VISION. Any one 
may discard copies and theory and paint true 
to nature better by home study than under 
any teacher of old methods. Home course any 
time—personal in summer. 


A. K. CROSS, BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 














VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Occupies Entire Building 
Second Term Feb. 1 
Day School - 250 Students 
Thorough foundation in all branches 
42-44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON 





MISS ANNA FISHER 


Classes in Figure and Still Life Painting 
170 FIFTH AVENUE 
Under auspices Pratt Institute Art Alumni 
For information address: 


MR. A. THORNTON BISHOP 
105 West 40th St., New York City 








Scott Carbee 
School of ART 


Personal Daily Instruction — Illus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por 
eo trait, Still Life, Commercial and 

Costume Design. Dzc~ and Evening 
Classes. Placements, Scholarships. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 














WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and 

Illustration. Write for Booklet. A 
Henryette L. Stadelmann Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 

Summer Landscape Class: 
ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor 


XAVIER J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
SPECIAL STUDIO CLASSES 


Paioting—Drawing. Portrait Saturday After- 
noon, Life-Composition Sunday Morning. 
Sketch Class Monday Evening. 

Private lessons, Landscape, Etching, by ap- 
Pointment. For information write: STUDIO 
FIFTEEN, 7 West 14th Street, New York City. 








California School of Fine Arts 
Chestaut and Jonos Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 38th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. 
lightful surr s work. Splen- 
aid new buildings. 








Write for special catalogue 





CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 
HIN’ 


Ww. TON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 

Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy 
Instructors: Richard S. Meryman, Principal; 
S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. 
Leisenring, Bugen Weisz, Carl C. Mose, 
George M. Jenkins, M.D. 

For information and Prespectus address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


——— 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH Street, New York 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. City.  3%th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design. Special Course in Lette 
and Illumination. Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


— 











[F stuatn School of Art Photography 


Photography as a science and an art. 
Elementary, Advanced and jurses. 
8th Year. Personal training by  well- 
known a <—e-] — has hung in all 
the fine Salons o jurope and . 
and at many one-man exhibitions. Write 
for new prospectus. 





RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 














A. SHAMPANIER 


NIGHT CLASSES IN 


MURAL DECORATION 


Address 108 W. 59th St. 
New York 

















ee 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 

Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 
; 7:30-9:45, 

Special attention to beginners 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satur 
day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Po 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to 


Francis Mutter, Director 
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| The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
PHOENIX FINE ARTS ASSN.— 
Jan.—Paintings from Corcoran Biennial (A. F. 


A.). 
Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
To Jan. 24—Etchings, Roi Partridge. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings by Rindaldo Cuneo. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
Jan. 25-Feb. 14—Illustrated MSS. 11th to 14th 
Centuries. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Jan—Danish National exhibition; Zubiaurre 
brothers; international photographic show; 
Arthur Wesley Dow memorial exhibition. 

March—Tenth annual Print Makers Exhibition. 
Last receiving date, Feb. 7. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Jan.—-Contemporary Californians; paintings by 
Antonio Guarino. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
Jan.-Feb.—Old and modern masters. 
EBELL CLUB— 

Jan.—J. H. Gardner Soper, Leland Curtis, Ag- 

nes Campbell. 
STENDAHL GALLERIES— 

Jan.—Paintings, William Ritschel, Louis Kron- 

berg; bronzes by Eli Harvey. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings, _— Lyonel Feininger; paint- 
ings, Merton Clivette. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Annual California Exhibition; Arabian 
Nights illustrations by Virginia Frances Ster- 


rett. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Herter tapestries; portraits, Susan Ricker 
Knox; etchings, water colors, Loren Barton; 
Japanese paintings. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL, PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
Jan.—Paintings, Childe Hassam; porcelains, 
Benianino Bufano. 
Feb. 8-28—100 American paintings from Grand 
Central Galleries. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
Jan. 7-26—Details from frescoes of the Ajanta 
caves, by Mrs. F. H. Das. 
EAST WEST GALLERY— 
Jan. 8-31—Chinese paintings from several collec- 
tions, auspices of Katherine M. Ball. 
PAUL ELDER GALLERY— 
To Jan. 28—Decorated maps. 
Jan, 28-Feb. 16—Etchings, Hugh Frazier. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
Jan. 14-26—California Art Club. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 9—Paintings, Lilia Tuckerman. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 7—Loan exhibition of paintings. 


Wilmington, Del. 

WILMINGTON SOC. OF FINE ARTS— 
0 Jan, 21—Exhibition of Interior Decoration. 
Feb.-March—Permanent collection, Howard Pyle. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
an. 6-Feb. 3—33d annual exhibition of the 
Washington Water Color Club. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Oct.-Jan.—Tri-Unit exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture; art is symbolical, lower gallery; 
art is international, main gallery; interna- 
tional group, little gallery. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
0 Jan. 27—Etchings, lithographs, George C. 
] Wales. 
an. 28-Feb. 24—Etchings, Anne Goldthwaite. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Jan, 17-31—Portraits, Caroline Van H. Bean. 
YORKE GALLERY— 
Jan. 21-Feb, 2—Karl Anderson. 
: Jacksonville, Fla. 
FINE ARTS SOCIETY— 
To Jan. 25—Washington Landscape Club. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
ASSOCIATION FOR ARTISTS— 


Jan. 16-29—Painti : i 
Zella aM ‘hen ® Rachel Hartley; etchings, 


Tallahassee, Fla. 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 


Tampa, Fla. 
SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 9—Washington Landscape Club. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan.—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Jan.-March—Ballard collection of oriental rugs. 


Chicago, IIl. 

ALMCO GALLERIES— 

a 18-31—“The Peoria Group.” 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

Jan.—Paintings by Winold Reiss, Anto Carte, 
James Chapin, Guy Pene du Bois, John R. 
Grabach, Ross Moffett; sculpture, Franz Bar- 
wig; Odilon Redon; mural painters. 

To March 1—Prints by Harunobu. 

Feb. 7-March 1o—33d annual exhibition by art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity. 19th annual 
international show of etchings, auspices Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers; last receiving day, 


Jan. 7. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 
Jan.—Drawings, 16th to 18th centuries. 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.— 
Jan. 7-26—Walter Ufer. 
Jan, 28-Feb. 17—Louis Kronberg. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 
ec. 26-Jan. 26—Will H. Stevens, Frank V. 
Dudley, Helga H. Dean, Arthur G. Rider. 
2 25-Feb. 16—Karl R. Kraft. 
an. 21-Feb. 11—Association of Chicago Painters 
and Sculptors. 


Decatur, IIl. 

DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 

Jan.—Brown County (Ind.) Artists. 
Galesburg, III. 


CIVIC ART LEAGUE— 
Jan. 15-30—Paintings from National Arts Club 
(A, F. A.). 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION— 


Rockford, Ill. 


ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
o Jan. 23—Daniel Garber. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 16—John F. Carlson. 


Jan. 28-Feb. 6—Water color rotary (A. F. A.). 


Springfield, III. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— ; 
Jan.—Book illustrations, Lillian Scalzo; etchings 
from Chicago Society of Etchers. 
Jan. 18-Feb. 12—Water colors, George Pearse 


Ennis. 
ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— ; 
Jan. 13-April 15—Third annual exhibition, Illi- 
nois Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY— 
ot = aii and wood blocks (A. F. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Forty-fourth Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Art. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings, Hugh Breckenridge. 
Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—Paintings, Claude Buck. 
Ames, Ia. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE— . 
Jan. 25-30-—Lithographs, Vernon Howe Bailey 
(A, F. A.). 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THE LITTLE GALLERY— . 
Jan. 19-Feb. 9—Paintings, Grace Finch Evans. 
Clinton, Ia. 
WARTBURG COLLEGE— 
Jan. 7-28—Fifty Great Prints (A. F. A.). 
Des Moines, Ia. 
CITY LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Jan —Chicago Art Institute annual; 
Davis memorial. 
Emporia, Kan. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE— : 
Jan.—Metropolitan Museum Collection (A. F. 


A.}. 
New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— . 
Jan.—Water colors, George Pearse Ennis. 


Warren 





ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB— 
To Jan. 25—Prints. 








559 Fifth Avenue 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 

















NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 





HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 


LONDON 
35 Op Bonp STREET 











* anor Selatings, Harry L. Hoffman (A. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan. Peg gee —~, painters, 18th cen- 
tury Britis! ntnigs; Japanese prints 
ARUNDALL CLUB aaednionaie " 
an.—Paintings, Lillian Giffen. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
o March 31—Contemporary etchings, weekly 


changes. 
Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE— 
~*~ apiece Thornton Oakley (A F. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan.—Old and modern books; European lace; 
Peruvian textiles; new Egyptian room and 
new wing of Decorative Arts. 

BOSTON ART CLUB. 


Jan. 14-26—Boston Society of Sculptors; artists’ 
drawings. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 16—Contemporary paintings from 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 
4 JOY STREET GALLERY— 
o Feb. 1—Boston Community Art Group. 

Feb. 10-March 2—Third annual, Boston "Society 
of Independent Artists. For membership a 
dress society as above. 

BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS & GIRLS— 

Jan.—Drawings by Wanda Gag. 

CASSON GALLERIES 

oo — English mezzotints; water colors by a 

p of nine artists. 


New York. 


DOLL. e RICHARDS— 
Jan. 14-26—Paintings, Howard Giles. 
Jan. 21-Feb. o9-+—-Water colors by Bessie 
Creighton. 


GRACE SHORNE'S GALLERIES— 
Jan. 14-26—Paintings, Harold Brown, E. Mar- 
ceau. 
GOODSPEED’S— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 2—Etchings, A. Hugh Fisher. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 2—Sculpture, Philip S. Sears. 
Hingham, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
Jan.—Leo Meissner, Howard Cook. 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
jan. 13-27—Exhibition of Mexican Arts. 
an. 6-27—Underground Railway Posters. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN— 
Jan.—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith (A. F. A.). 
Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
a one Annual Exhibition for Michigan Art- 


JOHN “HANNA GALLERIES— 
To Jan. 26—Paintings by contemporary Eu- 
ropeans, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—New York artists; Grand Rapids Archi- 
tects; Daumier lithographs. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—Paintings by Faculty of Grand Central 
School of Art; etchings, Ewart Roth; silk 
hangings, Mr. and Mrs. W Kingma. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
To Jan. 28—Water color rotary (A, F. A.). 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
To Jan. 30—Ceramic art (A. F. A.); American 
furniture (1750-1800); Russian brocades and 
velvets. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec. 20-Jan. 20—8th International water color 


show. 
ALDEN GALLERIES— 
Jan. 20-Feb. rar: 
FINDLAY ART GALLER 
Jan.—Paintings of the Barbizon school. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
an.—Charles W. Hawthorne. 
M. A. NEWHOUSE & SON— 
Jan.—American and foreign paintings. 

MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 
Missoula, Mont. 

STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Jan.—Paintings, William Silva (A. F. A.). 
Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— : 
Jan.—XVIIth century wood-carving, textiles and 


ae Chamberlain. 


Hopewell, N. J. 
HOPEWELL MUSEUM— 
Jan.-Feb.—Costumes, 1786-1886. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 

To Feb. 3—Contemporary American Art. 
Jan. 19-Feb. 2—Paintings, Mme. Mordvinoff. 


Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Jan.-Feb.— Modern American 
sculpture; medal making; 
puppets, jewelry, figurines. 
o Feb. 10o—Goetzke collection of gems. 
Feb. 16-March 9—-Mexican Handicrafts. 
CANTFEUR ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American paintings, 

tures. 


paintings and 
Javanese batiks, 


prints, sculp- 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 9—Work of Binghamton Artists. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEFUM— 

Jan. 21-Feb.—Fifth annual exhibition of water 
colors, pastels and drawings; Brooklyn Society 
of Miniature Painters. 

NFIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 

Jan. 16-31:—Sculpture, ra Kratina. 

PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY. 

Jan.—Six Leading Illustrators. 

Feb. 6-28—Eighth Exhibition of The Painters 
and Sculptors. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
“<. Ls alilaean annual salon of Buffalo Camera 


GROSVENOR LIBRARY— 
To Jan. 26—Etchings by Diana Thorne. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings, Walter King Stone. 
Jan, 12-26—Small soap sculpture. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ART ASSOCIATION (Public Library)— 
Jan. 29-March 2—1o0th annual exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 
Jone .—Japanese No robes lent by Louis V. Le- 
oux. 
Beginning Jan. 14—Prints by Horonobu lent by 
ouis V. Ledoux; recent accessions. 
ART CENTER— 
To Jan. 31—Mexican Arts; Holland printing. 
Jan. 14-26—Paintings, Hortense T. Fernberger; 
silk prints by American artists. 
To Feb. 2—New York Ceramic Society; paint- 
ings, Charles M. Shean. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 9—New York dining room with 
a backvard in’ winter, City Garden Club. 
Jan. 16-Feb. 12—(In the “Opportunity Gal- 
lery’’) Group selected by Max eber. 

ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY (Barbizon)— 
Jan.—Paintings and etchings of New York. 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 
Jan. 3-20—Combined show Am. Water Color 
Societv and N. Y. Water Color Club 
Jan. 22-Feb. 4—32nd annual exhibition of the 
Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES: 
Jan.—Retrospective collection of paintings by 
Gari Melchers. 1890 to 1929. 
ARDEN GALLERY— 
Jan. 14-Feb. 7—Exhibition of overmantels. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Jan. 16-31—Water colors, Dodge Macknight; 
pastels by Frank Currier (1845-1909). 
BALZAC GALLERIES— 
Jan. 12-Feb. 9— ~Taee drawings and water 
colors by Rodi 
BROWN- ROBERTSON co., INC.— 
Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists: paintings. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— 
Jan.—Sculptures by Duchamp-Villon. 
BUCHANAN GALLERIES— 
Jan.-Feb.—Current exhibitions of paintings and 
sculpture; decorations, furniture. 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
Jan.-Feb. ne prints. 
CORONA MUND 
To Feb. Me Fechibition of Old Masters. 
DE HAUKE GALLERIES— 
Jan. 14-Feb. 2—Retrospective exhibition, 
Burlin. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
Jan. + irae water colors, Anne Gold- 
thw: 
DUDENSING GALLERIFS— 
Jan. 7- -27—Paintings, Alice Flint. 
Jan. 28-Feb. FS 77 ate Roy MacNichol. 
FFRARGIL GALLERIES. 


Paul 





paintings. 


Jan. 17-19—Sculpture by “Phyllis Blundell. 










ES ae og a 
an. 2-19—Paintings, ene > sculptures 
Mika Mikoun. . : 

THE FIFTEEN ‘“GALLERY— 

Jan. 15-31—Opening exhibition by members, 
G. D. R. STUDIO. 


Jan. 14-26—Doris Rosenthal, Mildred Crooks, 
Adelaide Lawson, Agnes Weinrich. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 9—E. Varian Cockroft, Elizabeth 


Grandin, Thelma Grosvenor, Blanche 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
gary group of American Paintings, 


GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Jan. ag 2—American Society of Miniature 


Painte 
GUARINO *GALLERY— 
Jan. 8-Feb. 9—Paintings, drawings and tapestries 


by Deparo. 
HELEN HACKETT GALLERY— 
Jan. 14-26—Paintings, Fred L. Wagn 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture; 
Greek, Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass 
antiquities. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
- Rng -Feb. 8—Paintings, Exene Reed Meyer. 


INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 


Jan.—New paintings, Marsden Hartley. 
KENNEDY a 

Jan.—177 yay by Rembrandt; prints and 

paintings by Martin Lewis. 

FREDERICK EPPEL & CO.— 

Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Modern prints. 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES— 

Jan. 16-31—Paintings, etchings, water colors by 


Walter Tittle. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 

Jan.—Exhibition of handwrought 

handwrought jewelry. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 

Jan. 15-28—Paintings, H. Dudley Murphy; por. 
traits, William James; water colors, ioe 
Littlehale Murphy. 

— GALLERIES— 

Jan. Sp rary paintings, Jane Peterson, 
MONTROSS GALLER 

Jan. 14- bgp —— 

Jan. 28-Feb. 9—Paintings, Norman Jacobson, 
— GALLERIES— 

Jan. 14-28—Robert Maccauley Jackson. 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 

Jan. 20-Feb. 15—16th annual exhibition of the 

Association for Culture. 

MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART— 

. 15-31—Paintings of Provence and the South 
of France. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 

Jan. 9-Feb. 8—Members annual exhibition. 

inal had WOM. PAINTERS & SCULP- 


To Hg 26—Members exhibition. 
NEUMANN’S PRINT ROOM— 

Jan. 14-Feb. 7—Illuminations of the Middle 
Ages; Primitive wood blocks; sketches and 
drawings by modern artists. 

NEWReven, GALLERIFS— 
31—Paintings, George and Martin Baer. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 

Jan. 15-Feb. 12—Exhibition arranged by Max 
Weber. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— : 

Indefinite—1oo American engravers; engra' 
after portraits by Gilbert Stuart; litho; 
by R. P. Bonington; American _ histo 

prints, views of cities. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— ee og 

Jan. 18-31—Annual poten exhibition. 
REINHARDT GALLER 

Jan.—Old masters = modern French painters. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 

Permanent—American and foreign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., INC.— 

Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap 

estries and furniture. 
E. & A. SILBERMAN— 
Jan. to June—Old masters and antiques. 
a! ogggee CALLS IES— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 12—Paintirigs, Simka Simkhoviteh. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 8-31—13th annual show, Waldorf-Astoria. 
WESTON GALLERIES— 
Exhibitions of sagemmpenney art; old masters. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 1d. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 2—Water colors, Kaj Klitgaa 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Jan. 15-31—Paintings by Angel Zarraga. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Selected group important paintings 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 4 
Jan.—Sculpture, drawings, George Hilbert; 
American < e from recent exhibitions. 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE— ) 
Jan.—Sketches by Claude Bragdon (A. F. A.) 


silver and 
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PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidentia! Palace of the Elysee 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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ulptures, SKIDMORE COLLEGE— 






Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 






































PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
To , an. 27—Portraits of prominent Philadel- 
phians. 








After 228 Years 


The Place Royale is the heart of old 
Quebec. With its gray stone, sloped roof 
houses, and the quaint church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, which has comforted 
mariners for centuries, it stands today ex- 
actly as it did in the seventeenth century, 
except for one thing—the bronze bust of 
Louis XIV, which has been missing for 228 
years, 

This bust was a copy of the marble mas- 
terpiece made in 1665 by the famous Bernin, 
which still stands as one of the glories of the 
Salon de Diane in the Palace of Versailles. 
It was unveiled with elaborate ceremonies 
on Nov. 6, 1686, an event that was outstand- 
ing in the history of the colony. But 14 
years later, in 1700, it was removed because 
the inhabitants decided it was a traffic nui- 
sance. Stored in a building, it was later 
destroyed by fire. 

Now a new bust, cast from the same 
original, the gift of the French nation, has 
arrived in Quebec, says the Boston Tran- 
script, and will soon be set up at the original 
spot with great ceremony. 








Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety :—but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertaining. 
Sketches can be carried home, facing each 
other, without smudging. 


Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETC use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; trans- 
late these notes into a larger painting in 
cil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most successful 
painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 











Artists’ Materials 
Exclusively! 
ya 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc 
123 W. 68th St. TRAfalgar 8553 






































—Sculptures, Angel Maria De Rosa; photo- ee 
Wraphs of Uptown New York, Ira W. Martin, | Jan 2825 Jewelry by Frank Gardner Hale. | 
ibers, ture. : 
Syracuse, N. Y. PA, ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— __ 
Crooks, SYRACUSE MUSEUM— Jan. 27-March 17—124th annual exhibition of 
. Jan.—Paintings by William H. Singer, Jr.; _ oils and sculpture. 
Elizabeth Alpo S$. Tuuro; soap sculpture. PLASTIC CLUB— 
Lazzell, Jan. 16-31—Group exhibition of paintings. 
aint Cincinnati, O. : 
8D ccINNATI._ MUSEUM— Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—Ohio Water Color Society; “Fifty Prints CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Kini jen oo Year.” vs ty Pri Jan.—Contemporary French Prints (A. F. A.). 
AXEL ART CO.— 
“ie eet Masry Sete. | UNIVERSITY ee. 
pestries -Feb. 9—Paintings, etchings, Mi . — 
. aig a a a we Jan.—Water colors, Elizabeth Spaulding. 
Cleveland, O Portland, Ore 
“ »U. ls 
‘GS— CLEVELAND MUSEUM— __ ; PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
a ve Feb. eae section of the Carnegie Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings by Rockwell Kent. 
lass nternational. : 
Jan.—Historic brocades, velvets, damasks. Providence, eee 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
d Meyer. Columbus, O. Jan. 3-29—Contemporary etchings lent by Mr. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— and Mrs. Walter R. Callender. 
Jan.—H. C. Bentley collection of works by liv- | NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERY— 
ing Southern California artists; sculpture, To. Jan. 21—Marines by James G. Tyler. 
vines dell Annette St. Gaudens. . 
me Jan. 18-Feb. g—Cotton textiles from Art Center, Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALILERY— 
Dayton, O. Jan.—Paintings, Ernest Blumenschein; etchings, 
= DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— Childe Hassam; Modern Decorative Arts. 
colors by Jan. 19-Feb. 2.—Soap sculpture. —_ T 
enton, ex. 
Toledo, O. COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS— 
5 yard asin aed OF ga on Jan. 16-30—Rigden Read wood cuts (A. F. A.). 
: Jan.—Ancient American art; 2nd annual, io 
iver and Print Makers. Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH MUSEUM— 
sed Youngstown, O. Jan.—Paintings from National Academy (A. F. 
pyitie Q BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— A.). 
si Jan.—Painters of the Mahoning Valley. Jan. 8-Feb. 8—z2oth Annual Exhibition of Se- 
lected Paintings by American Artists. 
Penal Easton, Pa. 
BRAINERD HALL— Houston, Tex. 
Jan. 14-Feb. 16—Paintings, prints, Fred’k K MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— ; 
acobson, Detwiller. Sf OS ye ory —— Art, from the 
: ran entral Art Galleries. 
Harrisburg, Pa. HERZOG GALLERIES— 
ART ASSOCI. ATION— et Jan.—Etchings and aquatints, Arthur B. Davies; 
on of the ~ or and Landscape Painting (A. Italian paintings. 
_— Philadelphia, Pa. San Antonio, Tex. 
| ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— , 
tr ak “pat . Jan. 15-Feb. 1—Paintings, Karl Anderson, Eliot 
Jan. 10-23—Marjorie D. Martinet, Anne W. Clark. S Nichols. M Banlan: 
ition. Strawbridge, Beatrice Fenton. ———« ECHOMS, TAurray Dewey; soap 
y SCULP. Feb.—San Antonio Competitive Exhibition 
($31,000 in prizes), the “Texas Wild Flower” 
show. 
he Middle J ia L 0 C K X a | L S Salt Lake City, Utah 
etches and a MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Lee Greene Richards. 
tin Baer OIL AND NEWHOUSE HOTEL GALLERY 
artin N y ERY— 
“ae WATER COLORS Jan.—John and Kay Russon; Little Pictures by 
d by “The Finest in the 25 Artists. 
World— 
Standard of the Pullman, Wash. 
ee ” 
ithe Colormen waemneres STATE aay op ag TN 
“ 4 ——— an.—American paintings (A. F. A.). 
= ud Outr Sole Agents for A ] Wi 
VICTOR LAWRENCE Bie st m 
le Fils,T VRE EGE— 
Z wait (Belen CLAESSENS Jan.—Drawings by old masters (A. F. A.). 
ch pain ————_. : 4 
: BELGIAN Milwaukee, Wis. 
pays CANVAS MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
ae .—Paintings, Anthony Angerola; water col- 
intings, taP in widths from 17 inches — Verker” Vytlacil, Winifred Phillips, Ray- 
L to 13 feet 6 inches mond Steltzner; Cleveland water color show; 
ength to 43 yards in Hungarian etchings; pages from rare manu- 
ues. one piece scripts. 
Simkhoviteh. -_— ge Soe | ART pees mae ge i , “ 
Me an.—Daumier etchings an ithographs; ne 
ei ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. Austrian Werkbund. 
Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials : 
sd masters. 129-1 Oshkosh, Wis. 
31 West 31st St., New York OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Klitgaard. Jan.—Paintings, Grace Hawkins. 
‘raga. s a 
ew] WE WANT YOU 
@ TOACTUALLY USE OUR COLORS CO O W O 
, FOR THAT IS THE ONLY WAY ba # R RK 
my SCRIBE THESE "QUALITIES AND 
. . Q c ITIES 
re Hilbert SUBSTANT = 
isso fy HRT Gee Cae LIGHT 
C. STIC RENDE OR 
A. F. A). DECORATIVE TREATMENT: Approved 
—— JP bxiteicusd’cvemon re . 
——] Jus Bituer OIL, OR ATER COL ig by many 
| CO. CAN SEND YOU AN ASSORT- promment 
ot |" Win’ aANe oer ta rwice “i 
: THAT AMO y Other lamps shown 
a g RESULT. SEND “Your Satan e zg z in Free Booklet 
. ishers : . . ¥ 
bli The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR Macbeth Daylighting pone , Inc. 
N,N. J: LABORATORIES 231 West 17th St., New York 
— % HARRIS AVE., L. 1. ciTy, N. Y¥. @ 
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Art Firm Opens a Museum of Oriental Art to the Public 


Bodhisattva. VIth Century, A. D. 

When an art dealer builds a gallery for 
his treasures and operates it practically as 
a museum, for the instruction and enjoy- 
ment of the public, its opening becomes 
in the art world. 

Built in a fanciful Chinese style, the new 
pavilion which has just been erected in 
Paris in the vicinity of the Parc Monceau 
by Messrs. C. T. Loo & Co. to shelter their 
collections constitutes an art museum unique 
in its kind and is remarkable, not only as 
an object of curiosity, but also, states Pro- 
fessor Siren in Pantheon, “because _ it 
students an opportunity to become 


an event 


offers 
better acquainted with Eastern art: than be- 
fore has been possible in Paris.” 








Loo’s Pavilion. 


Though no rigorous sequence of historical 
epochs has been attempted, the colltection 
includes some representative examples of 


| the most important periods of Chinese art. 


“After passing through the large entrance 
doors, which come from some princely man- 
sion in China,’ writes Prof. Siren, “the 
visitor is admitted to a big hall into the 
walls of which magnificent fresco paintings 
have been set.” These works, which prob- 
ably do not antedate the early Mings, though 
their composition is reminiscent of earlier 
styles, are, according to Prof. Siren, fully 
comparable in artistic importance to the 
great mural figures of early Sienese masters, 
and the several pages in which he develops 
this comparison are highly interesting. 

Intended for the exhibition of religious 
sculpture, the basement has been arranged 
into a kind of Buddhist temple cave. “This 
room of moderate size, with an oblong oc- 
togonal plan, has a ceiling which is a copy 
of the vault in one of the caves at T’ien 
Lung Shan. The sculptures are placed in 
niches, in which Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
take their full signification. With the aid 
of a very well calculated lighting, the effect 
is very suggestive, and permits an easier en- 
joyment of the beautiful sculptures here 
exhibited than is possible in any temp‘e in 


| China.” 


The collection has 








been authoritatively | 
commented upon by Prof. Siren in two suc- | 


Bodhisattva. VIth Century, A. Di 


cessive articles of The Burlington Mage 
zine, with the exception of the two Bodht 
sattvas reproduced above for the first time, 
for they were not included in the coflection 
when he visited it. 

Discovered recently in an ancient salt 
tuary of Northern China, the famous grotto 
of Yung-Kang in the Chiensi, these tw 
figures are very fine examples of Buddhist 
sculpture of the earlier perod, the sixtl 
century A. D. A deep religious feeling 
imbues the two biissful holy men repre 
sented in the gesture of hearing the Mar 
ter’s teaching. These sculptures, apart from 
their fine plastic understanding, represent 
ideals of a high spiritual inspiration. 





Houston Again 


Houston had an invasion from New York 
last year. There were reverberations, from 
Cannons and over the “raddio,” that formed 
a chord in The Literary Digest and died 
away in the electoral college. Now there is 
another invasion, which Houston will like 
better. 

The other day a carload of paintings and 
sculptures, carefully packed by attendants of 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, left Grand 
Central Station en route for the Texas town. 
A little later the renowned art impresario, 
Erwin S. Barrie, accompanied by a group of 
artists and a militant spectator, entrained 
for the same destination. 

The spectator went along to see that 
Houston takes no unsportsmanlike advantage 





over its rival, Aurora, III. 
Cowan, one of the leading spirits in the 


| movement which made his home town the 


“art center” of the United States in the sense 
that it owns more art per capita than any 
other community in the country. He was 
for years president of the Aurora Art 
League. He doesn’t want to see Aurora lose 
the title, and still he does, for he is a good 
sportsman; and the art Jovers of Houston 
are good sportsmen, too, for they arranged 
to receive Mr. Cowan, not as an emissary 
from a hostile camp, but as the guest of 


; honor at the exhibition at the Houston Mu- 


seum of Fine Arts. 

Among the artists who formed Mr. Bar- 
rie’s party were George Elmer Browne, 
Bruce Crane, Ivan G. Olinsky, W. Granville 


He is James M. | 





Smith, W. Elmer Schofield, Gardner Symom 
and Mary Gray. : 

Being “the only art gallery in the world#® 
a railway station” gives the Grand . 
a certain advantage in any take-off. Pie 
tures and sculptures are simply dropped right 
down the elevator shafts and put into cam 





The Desuetude of Success 

Whoever heard of the painter Georgt 
Sanders? Well, he was a fashionable por 
traitist of the early part of the 19th century, 
whose name, after a long lapse, has just #@ 
into print because somebody made a mea 
tint of his “George, Fifth Duke of Gloue 
ter.” He got much more for a portrait ts 
Raeburn and was so busy he used to arise @ 
4 in the morning. F 
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